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ABSTBACX 

The objectives of this bock are: (1) to present a 
theoretical framework for oanageoent by objectives in conaunity 
colleges, (2) to present inforaation about alternative methods for 
conducting needs assessment and implementing aanageiaent by 
objectives, (3) to present a framework for integrating aci3g^e'>ic and 
fiscal planning through aanagement by objectives program, (U) to 
describe the advantages and the disadvantages of using manageaent by 
objectives in conitaunity colleges, and (5) to advocate wanagenent by 
objectives as a comprehensive technique for improving the quality of 
educution thai .students receive* The book is organised as fcllcvs: 
Chapter !• The Discipline of tlanayenient and the Coiamanity College 
Context; Chapter 2, Manageinent by Ob jecti ves- - A Theoretical 
Framework; Chapter 3, The Measurable Institutional Objectives 
Approach at «t» San jacinto College; chapter The P^^rticipativo 
Managei-Tent by Objectives Approach at the Coast Comaun.tty College 
District; Chapter 5. Management by Objectives and Fiscal planning; 
and Chapter 6. Summary. A bibliography is included, (Aulhor/Dn) 
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. IMROJ)i:tTION ' 

As we etilcr the era ot aee\>imLit>ilily in eilucation, \\ is apparenl th.tt, v^iinriuiniu collegvN 
yrc going to need llie hesl posslMe niana^'eirjenl !ihi]s. lKe;iuse ol ecincefr^In '.^lR' public ttiul 
sUiJcnls ahoul cklucalioiul qualit> , jlncerUiin CDfiillnienN, llie Jenj.nuls lor' liicreasing .nut 
liivefsiriod types of services, ami .Ivcjikc ol llic irstcjisc competition ioy t>peraling tiiiuK. cost 
ctTective^^anU eiiucationally elleclive operation is cssenlial. This vollfj^e i,s;jii aUcrnpt hy llio 
audiors to present IxMli a tiieorcttcal Irjincvs^rk ajui tiraclical case e\ani;^!es ;ibo;il a new aiut 
Controvcr^iJl ci>Mjniunlt\ college nianagertienl tcchiiii|.Hk' ,^nunKJ^cnKHU^^> "^'He^tiy^C^ 

Unlil rccetUl>, the use of e^n the tern? "nuitiagenieat" ssns unacceplaMe lo many 
connminity coltege cducalor>. Vet. nianagenient • .the jiulicions use ol" itK^ans to accomplish an 
enJ is inJcspenNihIe task lor Inistees. aJiiiintstrators an J lacully alike. The authors have 
purposely chosen tn use tiie term -'inanjgcinent." which includes tlie't.isks oJ planning, 
org.^ni/ing, eoiTitnunicatnig, nu>lr\aling. anJ evjliialing. rather than nKni\ ot the cuplieinisins 
wMcli have hcen used in I fie past. The time 1;^ upon us to rcciiLini/c tliat iiKinaremont »>toes oecur 
in comnuinity colleges and manaucnient js precisely what the authors (eel it sht>uU he ealled. 
However, managemenl does UiJt mean manipulation or ant]it)ritari.in rule. 1 he appro.vches to 
managenieni aJvoeated in this \ctluiiie rctiiiire extensive participjtitui. sharing, aiul responsibility 
by all those involved ni commmnty college e<.lucation. 

1 lie book contains a uniLiiie coiTibtnalion ot botli iheor> and prac(K-c, \Mtfi discussion 
ranging trom business management tlicory thri)Ui:rlr educational niai^at'cment the<iry to the 
lociitioEi ot management hy ohjcclives williin iImI t[icory, 1 he lull range ol lecliniques tor 
developing institutional objceli\cs within the process inanat;emeiit hy tihiecHu's is e\an)inecl. 
T>vo ij^slilutional e\amples, one from a large, multi-campus community n»llege district, and one 
trom a sinai! rural campus ate presented, describing liow these collet!es have attempted U» assess 
needs, devehip objeeli\es, and evaluate atKl rev ise jnograms usuig (|uite dilteivnl management by 
objectives tecltiui|ues. Several popular approaches lo eonmumit> c(>I[ege needs assessment are 
found seriously wanting iti spile o\' their tlieoreiical api>eaL New Uieoretical eotitributions, 
including a thorough disctisvion 1)1' currently unnieasurahle ohjcctivcs. reducible and irreducible 
constraints. iUc advantages and disadvantages of managenieiit In objectives appiiealion in 
education, and iSie use of the ednculioiud audit as ai] acconrnabililv lechniipie are included. Tf^e 
book also exanuiU's the problem oi tying acadenije and fiscal pl.HH;in^ throuiili managenieiu by 
objectives. 

■ • * 

The objectives of the hook are as It^liows: * 
' present a theoretical framework for n'lanagenient by objectives in c<unnumity 



collopos. 



2, 'Co present in forma I ion about alloriuHivo inclhoiis tor comlucliiii; luwis assessment and 
iinplonionling nuinagonu'nl by objectives. 

3, To prcscjil a framework for inte^ralini* iieailemie an^l fiseal pLuu^inii llirouiih itu* 
managenK'nt by (^bjeelives pro^urani. 

4, To describe the ndvanlaiies and liie disadvantages of visinii manajienient by objectives in 
comniunily colleges, 

5, l o ailvoeate nianagenienl by objeeli\es, not sin5|iiy as a inanauenienl device, but more 
ijiiporlantiy as a eomprehensive icchniiiue ft)r iniprovinii the quality of education l4ia.t 
students receive. 

The book is orjiani/ed as follows: 

CHAPTER I " Tiic I)isci]>lino of Manai;cinent aiul the C'ominunity College Cuntcxt 

Chapter 1 reviews some of the tiiajor prob]enl^ confrontir^^ cointnunity colloge niuna^icnient 
and sets forth two proposed prerequi^ites for nuue effective cojninunity college itianagement. 
The evolution of management theory isre\iewetl and new management teclmiijues are iliseussed. 
The chapter also presents a research description of the comniunily college context in whicli the 
management process occurs* aiut discusses the iniiHirtance ot developiJig a management plan to 
iiicel the uniiiue needs of that context. 

CHAPTI^R 11 - Management by Objectives - A Theoretical Framework 

Chapter II sets forth a' definition of management by objectives and discusNCS the basic 
underlying theory of Jiiatiagement by objectives, A step-by-step outline of the management by 
objectives process is a major pari of the chapter. The chapter also discusses the advantages of 
management by objectives to community colleges as institutions, and the advantages of 
management by objectives for constituencies with which community colleges are involved, 
including the public, trustees* faculty* administrators, and students. A discussion of problems and 
dajigers for readers to consider in implementing the managemenl by objectives process is (he 
focus of the final section of Chapter II. 

CHAPTtR 111 - The Measurable Institutional Obj ectives Approach at Ml. San Jaci nto Co lk^e 



Chapter 111 describes how a small rural community college has implemented its own unique 
approach to management by objectives. The chapter discusses the development of the college 



odiicatioiuil pro^r;mi ii>chutin.i: Uic ^^l.iniiiiii:. t*ri!jnl/al(toi, ijnpkMnoiULtlton. unU evaluation ot 
munagi'itionl by objectives. lnt'orin;itinn is also presontcJ oi\ (he issiks of ikMliuii vviih 
. unmcasurablc lUstiUUioual ubjeetivcs. i\w problems of eonNtiuiuts .itkI eouNlvuiiW reiloetioji. aiul 
the cdueational ainiit as iin elt'eellve jeeount;ibtlK> Jeclmti)ie. 

Cha|)tcr IV - The Partieipntlvc _^Ji^^tJ^^*^^1£^^l bypbjeelises Appjo^'-'b ut Ibc C*(ki>( l'uinnuiiu(>^ 
College DisU ici 

This eliapler discu>scs the riinettons ol' iiunuiyeineni in ;» luiinanislk eoiiU'\t. ineluOiiisi 
partieipulive planning, parliriiinlive pfoi^ramniiiii;. piutK'ipaUve biidyelitii^. and partkipalive 
evaluation. Alternative ;ipprojebi.'s to eunJuetiii^ needs iisses>!iieiu jre dtM.ii>w<l, and llie process 
involved in inipleniciUini: this [ir:n>anistie approjch to nuniui'enieiil by ohi^eiiv<;s .it the ( o.jst 
' Connniinity Colle^ie Disiriet is presenunl. 

CHAPTtR V - ^j*^l;JJ^£*nelltJ)\_01j ^^'^Uj^**!!' ^Jil'^II'^ 

In this ehapUT, uirioits ;ispcets ol" inanati^'nient by t>iijeelives are rekited lo Mvejl phmnijij:. A 
variation on the norni.i! e^isldietu lil ^uialysis is su^i-esied lor purposes of explietlly irejliiiL? tlK* 
qualilJlive as \vell as ibe (iu.nilitati\e objectives of ifie collet^e. I his ^nalvtieal tr.inieui>ik relies 
on weil-Jevel()|K*d objeetivLS Tor construct tni! pri.'rorej5ce orderin^js of allernative proL'canis aiul 
resource n^ixes. Objectives dealinii access and viuidity Lire comp.ired directl\ \o eosis of 
alternative college progxjnis. A- basis for ccMiiprehL'jisLve instilutiojia! plannin,^ is vleveloped in 
which -jcadcniic and IwcjE plumini: aiul proiiranuniui: ;ire conduvteJ sinuiltaneoiisly and 
comniuiiity college inanui^ers are provided with explieil iiilornialioti upon which to l\jse 
decisions. 

\ CHAPTE-:R VI - Sinnjmry' 

^ The summary chapter discusses the injjor issues raised tlirouiifuml the book and concluiles 

. with the advocacy of tTiaJiai:euient l^y objeclives as an allernalive to current n>aiiai'einent 

I practices, and more importjnlly as an effective cdLicational technique rather than nierel) a 

' process to be superimposed oi^ tiie educational progratn. 
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CIIAPTLRI 

THi: DlSClPLINli OS- MANACiLMLNT AND THl: CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 



A 1972 Harris IVill assessing jniblk" CDnliJcnco in Anicri^-.m cJuiMlion finiiul Unit only 
33 .{-H'r ccn^ o\ the Anioriciin pubhc luis a ^r\.Mt Uoal of conlulcncc in AnuTiCiin 

In Calirornia, voters upj^rowd only onv ul' live school baiui elections in j Iwclve-nioiUh 
perUKl ihirint: \^>7{'72. and voters approwJ only aboul lialf ol' i^^O scIjooI operalinj; 
tax elections Juring the sjiiie period 

A (Jalliip Poll in p)70 revealeil tluit 80 per cent of the people watu some better fornt 
of accoiiiilabiiit^ for the 20 cents of every lax dolhir which is beiny spent on educallon 

In New York SlJte. a bill lias been intruiinced to create the "St^ite Olliee ol |-ducation 
Perl'orniarice Review*' to oversee spetulinLi in the State Tduealion Dcp.irlnK^U 

Incrcasingty. in both the general news media anil I he speciah/ed publications ot* the 
educational world, the optimism and support wliicii lielpeil provide the treitKiulous grow ih and 
development of educalioiul instilutii)ns in tlie I960's isheing replaced with a growini* clamor ot* 
doubt, cynicism, and sometimes outright hostilit>'. Cl^-'arly. the I970's are (he era of 
aecountabiht>\ eftlciency and eni[>hasis on results t'or the dollars spent on educution. 

New sociji needs such as ejniri)ruiienlai pollution control and urbun renewal, a dechning 
rate of i:rowth in college attendance, a growing taxpayer resistance to providing additional doU^iT 
resources, and student expressions of dissatisfaction with the results of their college experience 
have all combined to clKiiige the public support lor education lis a top priority. As the report of 
the assembly of the American Association of CcJiinkunity an " Junior Colleges recently stated: 
"The time lufs passed w hen education has view ed as a magic panacea tor |irobIerns (Chronicle of 
Higher llducation, December 1 1, 1972. P^'. 4) .'^ 

The community colleges, because they are most clearly the "people's collego/* nuisl take 
steps to meet the challenges of scarce resources, public deniaiuls for dollar cost elfectiveness, and 
student denjands for more effective educatiorisil results. One teehrnc[ue currently being suggested 
by a number of authors (l ahti 1971, Johnsoji and Grafsky 1973, Hilt 1973) to help nieel some 
of the problems presented by the public and studeiu demands lor more elfeetive accountability 
and result^; for dollars invested in conimiinitN' college education is the management by objectives 
approach to commiitiity college ma[iagement. An increasing number of mjniicement theorists 
view management by objectives as a systcjiiatic and comprehensive management technique which 
l|-PiY^-re the performance and assessment ol the major functions ot management plj!ming. 



> 



Ofgani/ing. conuiuiiiieitlini:, niotivniinp, ;iikI cvalualiiii;. 

The coninmiiity collojic oduciuioiml worlJ is ciirroiitly involved in a ni;ijor debate over 
management by objeetives. To sonie, niunJi^enioiU by objectives provides the proniise of a 
jnaiiagcmcnt U'clihU^K' and a planning lool tb.U will allovv for iiuMsiireinenl ol" the relative 
success of cilucational pro^irains. To oliiers, nunuiienieiil by objeeiives r;iises (eal^s of afi empliasis 
on the IriviaL of a l)iireaiKTalk' pjper shiirninii ni^lilniare. or of >yslems analysts ehokink: all of 
tfie intellectual vigor and academic frc'cdorii troni the colleges. 

U is tho purpose oT this vohiine to review the process, pro^^ress, and problems of 
management by objectives as ;i jtiaiKigeinent Icclnuiiiie to lielp deal ^^ ill\ I lie UKiny pridi|en\s that 
confront conjniunit) collepe edik\itors in Uie l'370*s. Let us bcjiin the discussion of nurKiiienienl 
by objectives with a rcvicss of some of the eiirreiil problems of education v^hich nuist be solved if 
coJkties are to in:iiiituin ah adeiiuale level ol" public and fiscal support. 

Some MajofiY^oblenis in J-ducatioii^ 

*\ ' 
A review of tb^Sljteriiture of cducjlion. and a review of llie llunics of the major news media 

sources outside the edJC;ilion.d worlJ unct>vers a iuniiber ol" iieiK'ral problems 'Aliich educators 

nuisl solve in the l^)70's. Tlic altenlioTi that these f>roblen1s has received presents jireat cballenires 

' ~ not only in solvin^i the probleiHs, but also in convincing: the lcei^la^or^. the public, and students 

that progress lias been made, 

A tlrsf serious problem is the problenvot" student and public dissalisf:K tinn vsiili the results 
• of eJ Ileal ion." This is a problem whicli confronts education at all levels, riiere are an estimated 25 
million students in tliisccnnUry who arc funclionjlly illiterjle; there is a 70 per cent dropout rate 
in the poverty-stricken urban areas; and onc'lhird ol" the hii;lj school graduates taking a 
fifth-grade level Armed forces qualifyhip c\:\m fail h CNordli, l'>7|. 1^. Nearly 2.5 milhon 
students leave the formal edi^ allon s> slcm in America each year vsilluna adc»>|uate preparation 
for a career. In 1^^70-71. there were 850,000 elementary and secondary school drofiouts; 750.000 
|i:ciitral curriculun^ hiph school graduates who tliJ not attend college; and 850,000 hiiili school 
students who entered college in l''67 but did not complete t hi- baccalaureate or jn occupulional 
program (U.S. Office of l:ducatlon, l'^7l. 1^. 1 )^y)^l *d these problems iiave oecurred despite the 
fact that nK>re money than evei. an e^tm^atcd b5 billion d^dLir^, is beini; spent annually on 
education. 

A seconil serious prolden^ taein;^ eJu^iiion iv conliisinii .nul amhii;uit> over iioals and 
objectives. A recent publicatiiMi of the Ae.id^in\ lor I due itLonal Oeveloprnenl siunmari/cd the 
problem by stating: '*\Vhen business iTuindiiers look at higher eJiJcation. their first impression is 
c" nfused objectives, I veryone is tamdur with the usu:il trio of purposes: instruction, 

rpR ir^md public service, [ lie problem is lijat these broad goals generally lack operational 




mojsuros of broml goals ami objectives. anJ st>nie rchklanco to have prourains a>.>csscd \i\ terms 
of aeeoinplishiiients, costs, aiu^ cosl/benolil relalionsliip tor (he public dollar invested. \\w 
development ol* elear inslllutloiial ^oals aiul objeelives. aiul (he Iranslalioa o\' those goals and 
objeelives into projirains wiiich jre systenialiealU esjkiateJ ulu^t becuine a major imperative of 
coninuinity college education in the l'>70N. AsO'liannion lias written: ' TIh' n>mnunut\ jumor 
collciH' may he bcji^innini^ a journey htmml toiui instituthmal invah ttuint in ific ivaliuttion of 
student U\trnln^. Hy !9S(}, (hut journey nuy /hive pioiiresseit lo the point where udnunistrators, 
student serviee persotinel, und instrnetors w ho are unfiinulLir w ith tiie fonuiitiou and evaluotion 
ofobjei tiles nuiy he left behind { \ 972, I'g, 69)." 

A third prt^bleni confronting educators is the Irequent inability ot colleges to articulate to 
the public both the reasons lor needs and the outcomes of increased investment in educational 
programs, higher educntion lost much public favor in tlie negative publicity given to studcjit 
demonstrations, riots, and protests in Uie mid anJ late I960N. loJay» many colleges still have 
nt>t often mounted aggressive public in formation campaigns to articulate? to the public the 
benefits and the positive aspects of the college experience. As Johnson has written: The pubtie 
needs ta be assured that the dollars iney provide are beiufi effeetively utiUzed and that a serious 
effort is bein^j made to aecomphsh UKfced-upon objeetives in a more cost efjeetive manner, in 
order to eontinue to reeeive adeifuate finafu ial supi>ort, a means of denumstrutiui^ aceounfahility 
is essential (1973, Pg. I ),'* There is much comment among spokesmen for higher education about 
needs and problems. \-or example, vvc hear that there is a need lor more career education, or 
there is a need for more baccalaureate education in Die arts an<.l sciences, or a need for more 
educational television. These kinds of statements are widely reported throujih the media, but 
they are seldom accompanied by specific useable information about the manner of determining 
llie existence of this jxirticular need, tlie extent of Ifu scope of the need, or the cost of meeting 
the need, Uidess connnunity colleges can belter articulate to the public the reasons behind the 
needs, and the outcomes to be gained for additional dollars invested, it will be increasingly 
difficult to maintain luiancial supi>ort iu the deca<.les ahead. 

A fourth major problem involves the forces of vested interests in the educational 
eoniniunily itself. The hi^t()ry and tr.idition of education and acaiiemic freedom make the very 
term nianagenieni anathema to many laculty and stuilents. >'et. without sonu* overriding 
institutional purposes, without a coherent philosophy and a set of institutional goals and 
objeetives, colleges can become fragmented b;iittei:r(ntniis lor various vested interests both within 
and outside of the academic community (( larkJ9(>3 and Moony ,P)(>3). The end result can be a 
situation where positive leader>hip a nil coherent institutional inirp<ises .jre impossible. Mie only 
power for chanjie may be negative power the power of veto. As matiy students and faculty 
have pointed out, the college experience nnist he more than the sum of its parts not just a 
{ ^ . oi unrelated events. Some more effective devices tor clarityinu institutional purposes 




and for unifying alikalion;if cffurl must be found, 



A fiflh major problen* involves the roLilive scarcity of public fuiKling- The above-nionlioncil 
campus dislurliancvs of the late 1960*s, generally more conservalive allUudcs towarii tlio role of 
the public sector, anJ l^ie emergini! concern for problems sucli as environmental preser>"ation» 
urban rencwjl, or lux reform alJ jnakc it relatively more ilifflcuh for community college:! to 
obtain public funding. In most stales, local college support is accompanied by stgnificuni 
stale-level funding. The withdrawal of funding by one govcriinienrjl level does not automatically 
assure greater particip.nion by <lio otJicr lew). (\)nse<iuenlly, colJcfcjes fimi themselves In o 
nnancial "si|ueeze" duo to funding techniques and competition. Where coilefcje enrollment gi^iwth 

declined, funding problems may appear which occur in slow or zero growth situations. Costs'^^ 
per student may grow disproportionjtely due in part to aging resources and tiie inability to 
capitalize on increasing econoJi>ics of scjIc, Clearly, ihe l^TO's will bo a tiuie of increased 
competition for scar».v resources. 

Thus, we appear to be at a crucial point in educational history. Much of what has developed 
in educational managenicnt practice is the result of crises, accident, and chance rather than 
careful planning* The probkJUs of the 1970's demand thjt more effective management tools be 
impieuiented to help clarify and unify purposes, to help pUm and implement needed changes, 16 
help evaluate the results of educational programs, and to jnore effectively utilize scarce resources. 
: In the fall of I*)72. nearly 1625,000 students wore atter\ding over MOO coinnumlty colleges in 
America, This is four thnes Ihe number of comnumity college students as in 1960, :ind nearly 
double the nutiihcr of colleges. According to the predictions of Ihe Carnegie Conunission for 
Higlier Ikliication, the United Stiites will need to establish between 230 and 280 more 
comnumity colleges if university branches and s|xciiili/ed Ivso-ye^ir institutions do not develop 
more comprehensive programs (i970» Pg. I)» To justify this kind of expansion, coniitmnity 
colleges must better articulate what it is Ihey do, fiow tfiey do it, and what hencHts result from 
their efforts. The process of justification aiid accountability offers both opportunities and 
problems. How comnumity colleges deal with these opportunities and problems may fiave 
profound implications for the future quality of connnunity college education. 

The opportunities from increased accountability, for comnumity colleges, include the 
opportunity for improved ri.'lationships vy iih the comnumity through specification of objectives 
in more precise tern\s, the effective use of scarce educatiojial resources, the eJimination of 
duplication and overlap v^Iiere it exists, Ihe possibility of planned innovation and evaluation of 
innovation to see which programs do, indeed, make a difference, and the more effective 
^ ^valuation of educational outcomes as a basis for change. The iliscovery of new needs and the 
fetention and defense of existing programs will also be increasingly j^ossible with increased 
accountability. 




polilidans and poop!c (ro\n X\w comnuinity who bcvomc involved in emotional issues, from an 
: <nijihasb on Ihc trivial ;ind <iuahtitiitivc as opposed to llie qiulitative, and ftimi the belief by 
some that the practiecs ami poheies of nianaiiemenl that have proved successful in the world of 
business can ejsily and effectively he imposed on tlie context of education witli the same results. 
While nuich el'fective nianaj^enieiu theory and practice hiis develo]\'d in the lnlsinc^^ VrOild, Ihere 
must be a recognition of the special cluirjcter mul conteM of Ihc comniuiiily college, and the 
differences between business and education in goals, viilues, authority relationsliips, and the 
■general environment In which tlic niana^enicnt process must occur. It is a primary thesis oHhis 
volimie that effective nunaycment in community colleges is facilitated by knowledge about two 
mininiu/n prerctiuisitos: (I) an undcrstaiHfing of the disci/'line of management^ and (2) an 
understanding of llie comnuinity college conteM in which the management process must occur. 
The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to the discussion of these prerctiuisites to effective 
: conununity college nunagemcnt. The specific topic of management by objectives will K^ 
discussed in Chapter II. 

An iMportant prerequisite for effeclive community college maiiagen;ent is a recognition that 
there is a <liscipline of mamigejiicnt svith a set of skills and professional duties which can be 
studied and learned. An understanding of llie discipline of munagement sliould entail the study of 
the major functions of management, the human dimensions of management, Jnd the 
modifications in manage nient practice miposed by differing contexts where the management 
; process occurs. E^or our purposes in this volume, mamigemenl is dellned as the judicious use of 
means to accomplish an end. The management process includes the tasks of planning, organizing, 

* communicating, motivating, and evaluating. As basic as these lasks appear, the use of even the 
' term management may cause problems in an educational commimity. There has often been a 

reluctance by many in education \o recogni/e tlnit a discipline of management exists, Yet, 
without a discipline of m;magernent, we iire left, as Drucker writes: ' WiUiout thvahiUfy to make 

* raUd general statanatts. and cannot, therefore. f>rcJict the otttditncs af actions or deeisions, and 
can fi4dge ihem oniy by hindsight and by their results - when it is too late toduanything{\9SS, 

; Pg.82).'^ 

* :■ ■ ■ 

Too frequently, educators approach managerial posiliotis with little or no preparation for 

; the task at liand. The skills that a man possesses iis a scholarly historian may have only a 
peripheral relationship to the work demands of Ills nevs task as a college president. Training and 

' preparation in the discipline of management, in addition to master^' of an academic spcci'Jfty, 
Nyould help better prepare Jiiore effective educational munagers. 

While it is obvious to the historian that nearly every human endeavor involves some form of 
^ management, the manner In which munagcmenl has been performed has really only been a topic 
( O study in the twentieth century. The study of educiitional manjgemcnt is even toss well 
:i.ERlC and much management theory in education has been the product of oniy the recent- 
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two liocatlos. I'rum the cjily stmtkcs oj I'roJcrick ra>lor io Ihc nKulcrn niattKMiuili<.ians wlio sec 
inanaiicniout prunarity a^i an owrciso \\\ lojiiul rclahoti^lups. the sliuly ot inaiiaircnikMn has 
an evolutionary process, 

Tlic iiKTousctl coiuplexity of huiium litV atul ihc eunciniiit.inl kloiiiaiul tor ^jroatcr nianai:erial 
cxporlisc has leaJ to \\w ilcvclopiiieiit ol" a tiutnher of ihcDrics of maiKi^ciiioiil. Koont/( 
UlchHokl (1966). March anJ Simon n')5H). Barnanl (l'>58), and Dale haw all bccrt 

nwjor contributors lo the dcwlnpiiKMU v( nianagenuMU theory. In orJer to facilitate an 
under?itanthni! of tlic theory inuleilyinji iiiana^cinenl by objectiws. il is iniport.int to review 
brjelly the evolution of the iliseiphne of niaTiayenieiil beft)re Oe.iiint! with ilie speciUcs of 
managernenl by objecti»cs theory in C'liapter 11. The following Oiscussjot^ of the evolution of 
ni2inai:e merit tlieor> must be ((ualifieU. The complexity of the nianjgernent theories presented 1 
cannot be adequately JiscusseJ in an introductory eha)Her, Ihe reader is urged to pursue the 
recoinmeiided referenees lor in-depth presentations of divergent viewpoints vsliicb are only ^ 
brielly reviewed here. The authors also aekno\Nledi!e the difficulty of presentinii an overview of ^ 
management theory. Not ^dl readers will agree with the selection of theories presented, nor with i 
the selection of hiiildighls from those theories thai are selected. This, i^erliaps. <inly emphasizes ^ 
the confusion and ambitiuity thai luis marked the evolution of nunauement theory. * 

Management study should begin with an appreciation of (he early work of men such as ' 
I-ayoi. the univcrsalist. and Taylor, the empiricist, who sought lo draw useable management ' 
principles from the stud> of the n;anageinetit process and its component functii>ns. T Ik' worl< of 
these early praetitioners provided a foutulalion for tlie seiejice of management, including the case 
study approach still in use today in graduate sclioois .leross the country. Unfortunately, nwny of 
these early studies attempted to develop universal priueip!es wliieh tended to overlook 
differences in the contexts in which the management proeess occurs, aiid differenas in the ^ 
managerial reipiirements of varying levels of njanagemerU withii^ the same context. Other . 
criticisms of this carl>- W(»rk (Koont/, > lie in (lie tendency to overlook Ihe contributions to , 
management theory from other disciplines, and in ll\e tlanger of reh ing excessively on historical ' 
performance as a guide to future behavior. * 

A second major building block in management theory is the human behavior school of ' 
: management which Toc^^^es on the study of getting things done through people. The human 

behavior school places a heavy emphasis on inler personal relationships and social science ] 
]■■ research, Mucij of tlie literature on motivation in m:magement is a resiJit of the work of lunnan 

behavior school theorists. VVitliir) I he ImnKm behavior school itself, tlu-re are great vai iatioJis in , 

- theory. The range of theory^extetuls from those who see the hnnjan beluivior school as a tool to , 

help the manager ivrforni a larger job, lo those who see tlie psychologiciil hehavior of individuals ■ 

: : as encompassitig the entire discipline o( mLin;jgeine1U. While the human behavior school is an • 
iinnoftant part and contribution to management theor)'. it is not sufficient by itself to serve as a 




^"rk for a total management process. 
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A third jpproadi to Jiunagcnicnl Ihoory is ilio soikil systems school of inuiiaiicnKMn, closely 
identified with the work of EJarnard {]9}S\ Mureh» iiiul Simon {;958). This api.roach to: 
nunagcmenl is heavily sociolo^ieai in both method .iiul content. One nf the chief li»eo;chCiil 
tasks of this school of tlioinihl is tp identify the luiiure of ttie culturul relationships of varitJns 
social groups and altcmpl to show these ;is a related and inlegrated system. Ihis scIkh>1 has nvide 
numerous eontribullons to niunagornent Iheory. ineludinfc! the recciiniiton of or^ani/aiion as a 
social onit subject to all the pressures and eonHlets of the envirotinkni. a foeus on awareness of 
the institutional foundations of organf/ational authority, the nature and inlluenee of hiformal 
organization, and the inlluenee of social factors in the nianaiienjcnt proecNsiKooril/, \ ^)h\). 

A final jienerul iip|">roaeh to nuina^emenc theory has been tlie work of the systems anal> sis, 
the economists, and the ni^ithematieians, sometimes termed, the seientific sehooj of management. 
The emphasis in this theoretleal orientjUion Is on concepts such as econoniie models, marginal 
utility, conmuinication networks, and ii>Lithematieal models for decision makiiii:. Unfortunately* 
the jar^on^ the complexity and cumbersomencss of many of these approaches to inanaiieincnt has 
cai;scd many managers to ignore these approaches in numy cases, iheory devoid of practical 
value. 

O h e differing schools of manatiement thought ail tend to suffer from a common wvakneNS. 
While Cjach school dojls with special aspects of management, sued as human relations, ot efficient 
Organization^ no individual school' presents a satisfactory total framework and methodology for 
the management process. It^i essence, llie purls do not alwjys add up lo a coherent whole in a 
singk* school of management. 

Given the pressing demands of the public foi accountiibifil>' and cost effectiveness on one 
side, and the equally ^reat demands from niaiiy students and fiieully for more relevant education 
on the other side, new theories of ctlucational inanagenienl must tjke intd account both the 
huniaimess and desire for participation by t^jculty and students, auii the ccjuaKy vital 
accountability demands of the general public and legislative bodies. To reconcile tlie participative 
movement in decision makini!, which developed in the l^dO'swilli the accountability movement 
of the I970's, will be one of the great challenges lo commumty college managenK^nt in the next 
few years. Tliis reconciliaticn will not be an easy task. As a recent report stated: **The histoiy of 
education, the nature of the authority system, and the special context of education may make 
school systems ideally resistant to change (Operation P.E-.P,^ 1968). I 



Education \fana gem ent vs. Bu siness Management - The Importanc e of the Context 

Even if the discipline of managenient is mastered, an important part of the effectiveness of 
management is at) appreciation of the context in which the management process must occur. 
rrx^.^ r^95Qj defined a coiUext as: *i-ormed t)y the llmclion or purposes, the participants, tiie 
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'. the structure, i.e., the /wrs (schools, colleges, and deparlnients). and the external 
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i;rou}s thai crcjlo. inllucjuw (UMkppi>rl llic inslltuiioji." DitlVriiiii! kiiuls ofconicxls will rcijuiro 
niiHlilivMlions of the iiKiii,ki.vnK'iU pri5cc>v rho context of education is v.isily Oirfcfcnl from the 
worKI of Inisincss ^^^lorc nuK*h theory and niunuitcinent prjeliee developed. The special 
cl>araelerislics ol" the coininuiilty colle^ie oltcn make the manner in which a coii)n\unity college 
president achieso ohjeclives nnicli diriereiil Iroin the wjy in uhich executive in business or 
governincnl niitihl proceed. 

Tilc elTeclive, education nianugcr should understand the discipline and theory of 
managenienK aivd should study the tnisiness world for important insights into effective 
manaiiement pnictrces. However, the apiTlicalioii of m.nuigenienl Uieory to the world of 
education must take coiini/uiue of ihe speciul context or education, jnv\ more speciOcally, the 
special context of Ihe comiiiunily college. Business nunagement practices cannot he imposed on 
an academic comnuinity. The products of the two contexts are different. The product of the 
business context is tanitible and can usually be staled in specific terms of return on invcstmenl 
and valued by price lor which it sells on the market. The product of tlic educational context is 
less laniiible and more diverse, that \s, there are multi^produets to be achieved, Ii^ the business 
world there is jireat control over the production process over raw materials, input, quality 
control and uniformity of tlnal prwluct. In education, the raw materials, the students, come to 
the institution with great diversity in background, ability, and readiness for college (TreiU and 
Medsker P^67), (McConnell and Heist 1962), The tradition of academie freedom and the nature 
of education make faculty less subject to control than their production level coutiterparts in the 
business world, and the special interests, background, and training of a diverse faculty make 
unifori^ control impossible (even if it were desirable - wliieli it most enipliatically is not) in an 
academic comnumity. Clearly, a large part of the life of an academic community lies in the 
diversity of viewpoints and approaches an<.l in the intellectual tension generated through 
diversity. 

The nature of authority also differs - with the business organization generally governed by 
a bureaucratic iiierarchy. and the educational organisation geared more toward a combination of 
the collegial and bureaucratic-participative kinds of authority. Tinally, the most importantly, the 
two kinds of social institutions exist for different purposes, As a recent re[iort stated: ''Business 
exists to provide primarily the material benefits desired by society, the goods and services 
nccess;iry and useful to citizens in order to meet thi^ir needs and pleasures in shelter, food, 
clothing, recreation, and other items. Business operates in a market place, and must obtain 
revenues in excess of costs in order to survive. Higher education exists to provide primarily the 
intellectual and cultural benefits desired by society, the heritage of knowledge, values, and 
creative artistic expression conserved from the past and projected into the future. Higher 
education operates In the context of social expectations, with incon\e provided both by 
individual consumers and by the social instruments of philanthropy and government. Because the 
goals of the two institutions are different, because the objectives are different, and because the 
f Q s different, the methods of management must also retlect these differcnces(Academy 
t'ER^C tonal Development, 1972, Pg, 1). 
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TheConimi mLty (>ljc|gcC^ 

An understanding of ihe sjiccific coinnn^iiity collogc coiUcxl is a second prcrcquiMlc for 
effective community collciio nianjgcnicnt> for it is the spcciiil naUire of this context w hich forces 
modification of bu^yino^s itiaiuik'cnicnt theory. Conun unity colleges arc a uniquely American 
invention. Tl\e community colleges differ not only from the world of business, but atso front 
other educational institutions engajied in hi^ther education. The following research description of 
community colleges in America is intended as peneral orientation material about the community 
college contexi: The effective educational manager must be sensitive to this unique context - to 
the history, the objectives, the values and the special needs, interests, and abilities of all who 
must function together in the community college. As Corson writes: ^'Administrative practice 
md (yfoccdurc mnsi be designed in full recognilion of the context. Administrative absurdity 
^ increases directly wilit the Mfttarc of the dis fam c between context and process. " 

Any discussion of the comnuinity college context must begin with a brief overview of ihc 
historical and philosophical basis of the coinniunity junior college movement in America. 
Thornton (196Q) describes the community college evolution in three major stages. Between 1850 
and 1920 the idea and the actual implementation of the community college developed, NVhile 

» llicrc is disagreement over where and when the first Junior college began, (private junior colleges 
are reported as early as 1852), at the beginning of the twentieth century there were no public 

■ two-year junior colleges in existence. Yet, the idea behind the junior college had been under 
discussion by men such Kenry Tappan, William Raincy Harper, and David Star Jordan. U was 

' William Raincy Harper who divided the University of Chicago into junior and senior colleges in 
: the late I890's, and Harper is also credited with playing a leading role in the establishment of the 
first public junior colleges in Illinois. A second stage in the historical development of the 
community college is what O'Bannion has termed the rise of "terminal" education which 

. occurred between World War I and World War 1 1. While it was university leaders who provided the 
initial impetus for the idea of the junior college, it was a group of secondary educators, such as 

■ : Koos and Hells and Campbell, who took the leadership in the 1920*s and 1930's, in renning the 

r Junior college idea (O'Bannion, 1972, Pg. 5). While early proponents of the junior college idea 

• saw transfer education as the primary purpose.. Ihese new teaders accepted the important role of 
' terminal edi^ration - the proper preparation for the junior college student emerging into the 

world of work and the role of the citizen. Tern\inal education began to take on a dual role - on 

* Ihc one hand vocational preparation of students for semiprofessional positions, and on the other - 
; hand terminal education for citizens to obtain the training to help make a better class of 

^ citizenry in America. By 1921 , there were 70 public and 137 private junior colleges in America; 
^ and by 1940, public junior colleges increased In number to 258; and private junior colleges 
► : numbwd 31 7 {although private colleges enrolled less than 1/3 of the students) (Hel)s. 1940). 



After 1940» there were two major thrusts in community college development, liiornton 




ntifies one as the development of adult education and conununity service programs 
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wWwh dovoli)|Vil durini: war liiiic iiiul ct)nlinucd lu hocoinc niiijor coninmnity collcjio fuiKllons. 
while O'Unnnion (1*>72) ulentlfics the other tiKijor thrust as the search ^lor .general cdiu*u(ion 
which took pLico between the eiul ol World W.ir II uiul the sjuiinik era. (General education 
Ivciune a nuin theme of this era primarily l>ecause of Ihc fanunis Harvard repcut.aiul because a 
major ct'lorl toward dctiniii}'. arui ilevclopuiii: a i^eneral educatioi^ was sponsored hy the Carnciiie 
( ounJalion for tlje advancement ot tetichirtg. A continued theme between 1945 and the sputnik 
era WAS iirovNth. Hy 1^55, nearly 700.00D students jttended 581 public and private two-year 
collciies (llillway, 1*)58). and l^y h?57. over 400,000 students were enrolled in special or adult 
classes, A tiiud stajic ot' developnteut identilied by O'B.jnuion (197 2i is the commitment Xo 
coinpreliensiveness which is the primary theme of Ijie comnuiniiy collciie loiluy. The close 
eonniuinit) relationship part ot community coJ||jes liad been a theme Tor decailes. but after 
l*J60. more and more coninumity junior college timers be^ian (o emphasize a variety ol i>rogfams 
to meet all sorts of needs including vpcation;il education, general education, adult education, 
remedial education, career eilucatioit. conuiujnily service progrnms. inul lililJance lor comniunity 
college students. Wlule many of these tunclioiis had been orgoini! since^the early days of the 
community college, they were never before so consistently am! Ihorougl^jy jiu'slied into a sitijile 
concept as with the development of llie comprehensive connnunity cohere. In sunimjng up the 
development of the con^fmmity collciie concept, Medsker (I960) has described the i*omnninity 
college as a result of thesociiil and economic torces which created it, ineiyj^tJli! iho followiiiii: ( I) 
a bebef ihjt education.d opportunity beyojid the lii^h sdioo) must be ei[uali/ed: ( 2) a need to 
develop the tidents of our^sludents as resources; (,M the need to help provide social mobi|ily;(4) 
the need for an opportunity eolfciie which is low cosi, easy admission, with the predonimance of 
siudenls probably fronj the working class: und (5) the neetl for adult eihication. 

* 

The product of I he historical developnient of the coninumity colleg*.- is a mu^iiiely American 
educational instilulion. Us major characteristics iTichnlc its denunrjcy tluouiih its low cost. 
acccsNibilily. and miiiimal admissions slandjrtls; its comprehensiveness in tfK* r;mi!e of pro^trams 
offered and the variety of services performed; ils hiiih rcii^^rd for the sludenl through its en^phasis 
on (|uality leaching as the primary function; and its unstjue comnuimty position as a local 
instilLition serving the local comnuniity. 

In charaeterizitig community junior collegL^ n^tlionaily, in 1072. ove||^><»OO.OQQ students 
were attending community junior colfejes in the United Stales. Two hallmffk^#the coninumity 
■ >*ollege have been growth and diversity, Gonmumily junior colleges iiureascd in luuMber from a 
few scallered colleges in 1900 to 258 in 1940. By 1055, there were 5J?l 4<ublie and private 
Uvo-year^^olIegcs» and today there are over 1,100 community colleges in AniertJ 



Thus, a number of authors writing about the development of the community junior colle^je 
tend to agree on the development oj^iis historical stages, the rise of its philosophy, ils purposes, 
■j.v.i :.j^r...,^.jj^,,^j.^ undcrstandij^fifljf this background context is an important prerciiuisite for 
iT^|^£^\'ffecliveness ill the comnumily junior college set ling, 
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Coll e^oC'o n s I i ( u c n ci OS 

A second nccossiny jrea of inukTNt.inJinu in .KitliliDn lo llic lnst(irk;il siiul philusophiciil 
dcvctopnicnl of ilic Lon\miinily junior collci!^ is [\w ;ipprccLi(ivin of llic JilTcriiij: colUvc 
con!vllliicncics ;iikI ilw clurjctcrlsiics of those uiiliiti ilio i^onsiiiuciKicv CH" ^.\uii>o, c,k1j i(ilk'^\' is 
unique. Our jMirposc hero Is lo present a hriel" rescarelj ovvr\ jcw (o pive IIk* rc.uk ra iVcl tor sonic 
general research limliiii's iiboul comnuinily colk'iio students iHui slali". It istViriuul throuiih these 
constituencies 1l>u1 the niiiiutjenKnt process will succeed or luil. Afi tniderNtiindine ol the iinpe-i. 
needs, abilities, und idejs of constituencies on the knul cninj^us must be .1 lop prk^rily for the 
effective cducalionji niunui-w. 

Students in community colk*^es h.ive been the subject of <i luunber of studks. Medsker 
{1%0). Cross (1968), Trent ;knd Mcdsker (1967). iuui NJedsker and TiHery (1971). (iener.il 
findings lend to be stated us lollows; in ternis of soeioecononiic bjckiirouiuk studies tird that 
while there is ^rcjt diversity unionii students In coinnuniity collet;es. und while there is nukh 
overlap with senior institutions, larmier pcrcentuties of students in community co]k'iie> come liojn 
family backgrounds of k)wer ediicutionjl and soeioeccnoinic status. In tertns of skill k'vels on 
tests of academic aptitude and ability, researchers jjenerally a^iree thut conjniunity colkee 
!^tudenls compared to their counterparts in four-year coHeges and universities scor; knver on 
- airrenl measures of academic iibilily. However* a number of researchers sujriiest caution 
\ Interpreting the scores. On all variables, there is ^rejl overlap in sttident characteristics between 
(wo-year and four-year institutions, also, as Cross write^: "Prvscm tc\fs ore an tlw wlioh- vlU i fin 
mcasttrvs of success in (he tradUirmut currkuhim and it comes as Mtr/)tisc ffhn tlw sttnhnt 
. oriaiU'd toward traditionuf cducat(f)tj scons hij^hcr ofi thv tests orkntcd in tfw Mune dinifioii 
. Very Utile h known about the matter of st>eciat abilities and aptitudes of the iunior ndh i^e 
• student new to the ranks ofhif^hcr cduiution fCross. 1968),'' Ajjain, as with soeioeconomic kvel. 
' Ihe average score tends lo conceal a wide ranjie of abilities and significant overlap with the senior 
' institutions. 

In terms of personality characteristics, in general, junior coHege students tend to be more 
^ conventional, less independent, less attracted to rcllective thought, and less tolerant lhan tlieir 
peers in four-year institutions. How^^vcr, a major qualiller to this anjlysis is pointed out l>y 
^ 0*8annion (1972) wlicn he writes that these data are based mostly upon data for rejiubr 
' day-tjme students, tlius. neglecting the considerable student population over 22 years of ages and. 
|. ; jKirhaps, enrolled in cither a pyrt-time basis or. m adult programs, Tiiidings from Project Scope 
► (1969) suggest that many junior colk'ge youths are unsure of abilities. Compared to students in 
" four-ycar colleges, community college students have only modest success in high school, less than 
' satisfying guidance experiences and continuing doubts about their ability to do college work. 

' ' Junior college students also tcjid to have lower edqcationpl and occupational aspir.itions 
\ O '^^y^^ four-year colleges, and they report eagerness for guidjnce and counseling help, 
\ lEI\IC^*^ t;oals, junior college students arc likely to be attracted to the coUege for pruetioal 
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reasons such as closeness (o Koinc> low cost unJ job (ruining. As Cross (1968, Pg. 50) writes: 
*'They do not seek an Uuelkciuol atmosphere nor do they find it. *' ^ 

A variety of factors relate to possible difforenccs in motivation between students \i\ two- ^ 

and foiir-ycrtr colleges. Studies by Aslin (I%7) skew (bat junior colk'^ic tVeshnien arc less \ 

confident than four-year college and university freshnien on acodcnue> leaderslilp. maihomatical, * 

and writing ability traits as svcll js on drive to aclikve and intelleetual self-confidence. f 

. i 

Thus, while there is great diversity in student baclsground and ability, a large number of ^ 
comnninily college students need spociyt help. Many of them are older students with family 

obligations, a large percentage of them need special or remedial help with their education, and ^ 
special counseling to meet the challenges of the college experience or the open door becomes 
merely another door to failure in our education network. 

Faculty in community colleges have also been described in a number of studies. Medsker * 
and Tillery (1971), In a representative study of 57 community colleges throughout the counhy; " < 
reported that their findings tended to confirm findings from u number of previous studies, TJie ' 
Hndings included: 

- In terms of age, the vast majority of faculty are in the 3! to 50 year-old range, with 
less than 18 per cent under 30 and only 23 per cent over 50. 

- Approximately 78 per cent of the sample held masters degrees, 0 per cent held 
doctorates, 10 per cent held bachelor's degrees, and 3 percent had less education than 
a bachelor's degree. 

- Faculty came to the community college froni a number of backgrounds. About 33 per ^ 
t^nt of the faculty surveyed came from the public high school system, about 22 per 
cent came from graduate school, about 10 per cent came from business or industry, ' 
and about 1 1 per cent came from four-year institutions. 

A number of research studies, Medsker (I960), Leslie (1971), Buslmcil (1973) tend to 
confirm the observation that a sigiuficant number of faculty members identify more closely with 
the faculties of four-year institutions than they do with their own faculty. Faculty goal \ 
ambivalence can be a significanl barrier to the fulfillment of the goals of the conmiunilyftollege. 
Areas of faculty ^oal ambivalence concern inchide the educational standards, the open-door , 
concept, and the community college philosophy of comprehensiveness in education. Other major 
community college faculty concerns include the issues of collective bargaining, staff development * 
- both pre-servicc and in-service ~ changes in tenure procedures, and the implications of the 
'*accountabiliiy movement" for the evaluation of teaching and educational effectiveness. 
< O I faculty needs, interests and problems will play a significant role in moulding the 
^EKI^Cal context in which the management process must occur. An understanding of those; . 
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needs, interests and probfcms is an iniporUinl l of Ihc MKiniiucnu'ru priKvss. 

In researching trustee diaracteristics, the iiudiors lounii llnit coveriiinii hourJs ol* culfeges 
and universities derive their authority iVoni llie Ijw. jnd lei:jll>\ llie full iinJ Inial tontro] Tor an 
inslilulion lies with the bojrd, As Mjrtnctt writes: "(iiyvn these linufnslufucs, it is rcfnut kahk 
Jiat so liftk is hu)\\it abaiit \\h<t tnisttxs nn\ wlutt finy tin in ifnu mh's as miv^ii v dful h(*\v 
they f a t about mrraii isMus in AnwrUnn hi^lwr vdm atUni ( I^Hi^^).*' 

Aside from some regional studies, theeuipiricai res<.'ardi on trustees is quite limited. Studies 
by Beck (1970), Perkins ( I %6). Kjuth ( i'^O) and llartnctt ( 1%^)) appear to ennstituie much of 
Ihe empirical literature on trustees. Unlike the student sejiment. the community college trustee is 
tnore homogeneous in terms of general descriptions, allliough this stereoty|V is chan^iing. 
Hartnett (1969) found lhat» in general, community college trustees could bo described us 
follows*: 

- 85 per cent of the public two-year college trustees were male. 14 per cvnt were female. 

12 per cent of the public two-year college trustees were 39 or under. 62 ivr cent were 
between 40 and S9, and 26 per cent were 60 or over. 

- 95 per cent of the trustees were Caucasian, 2 per cent were negro. In terms of 



high school degree. 59 per cent had at leas! some college, including 26 per cent with a 
bachelor's degree and 10 per cent with some graduate school, and 31 per ccJit had 
either a master's degree, a three-year professional degree, or a doctorate. 

- The sample was largely protestant (77 per cent) and high income (70 per cent of the 
sample reported incomes over SI 5,000 per year). 

A substantial porHon of^the sample were new trustees - 46 per cent reported less than 
, three years membership on the board, 

- In terms of attitudes about education, 68 per cent of the sample viewed education as a 
privilege rather than a right, 61 per cent agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 

* that there should be no collective bargaining with faculty. 65 per cent supported tlic 
right of faculty to express opinions about any issue in any of the various channels of 

* college communication without fear of reprisal, and 76 per cent felt that all speakers 
should be subject to some official screening process. Highty-six ixr cent of the sample 

^ felt that students who actively disrupt the funclionii^g of the college by demonstrating 

^ should be expelled or suspended, and 61 per cent agreed that the institution should be 

\ ' ■ actively involved in solving social problems. "In (cnm o} relationship with the 

K ^ ^ jresident, only 9 per cent agreed that the role of the president should be as a mediator 



education, 7 per cent of the sample had a high school degree or less education ihan a 




on survey returns of 67 two-year public colleges and 45 private two-year colleges. 
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rathvr than a fahlcr. Trustees rix^/rj the most impartani i haractcristks in the chok e of 
it (treshieni as f^reviaus adniiuhtrative extterienev (^f) per eent), polished st\le (SS per 
centK and faentiy experienee (S7 p^r eentl " 

lit terms of funrilijrily with the literature of hiiiher eiiucation, between 50 ami 60 per 
cent of the sanipie reporleJ never liearinji of a list of 15 nujur hooks about liigher 
eOiUMlion, and very few trustees (3 • 12 per cent) reported reading ;uiy journals on a 
lisl of II leading perio<.lieals. (The ni.:jor esceptioii was the junior college journal - 
read by 56 per eent of I lie trustees in the sample.) 

To siinniKiri/e. tliere is a need for periodic studies of backiiround. preparation, needs. ancJ 
interests of eoinniunily college trustees. The authors suspect thai siiiiiifieant ehanges have already 
occurred in many characteristics of coninuinil> college trustees since tlie llartnett study ( 1 969). 
Additional research about perceived needs of trustees woulil be especially helpful tor inirposcsoji 
improvinji orientation, information, and manaiierial expertise of coninuinity colle^ie t^gpK^ 
Again, us with all general research <.leseriptions, the data show ^ireal diversity and ar^ieuuonly 
in helping orient the re.ider about a general context of the community college* A knowledge of 
the philosopljy, values, abihties, attitudes, needs, and interests of those individuals who nuist 
function together in the connnunity college educational process is imperative if the educational 
manager Is to be eftective in performing his tasks. 

Lcadcrs[ii|i 

The question of educational and managerial leadership has long been a topic of debate 
(Cohen and Roueclie, 1969), (Kerr, 1963). The how and wliy of educatioiial leadership will vary 
with the unique context of each institution. The necessity of educational leadership was well 
slated by Cohen and Roueclie ( 1969, pg, 12) who wrote: 'The junior coHes^e ha'i been chari:ed 
w ith unique tasks - e,^., desi^nin^ instructitnial forms suitahlc to a wide ran^e of student s. and 
being responsibjc for the entire eonmntnity's educational needs. It is supposed to he a teaching 
institution: accordingly, it cannot function well by perpetuating forms developed by and for 
types of schools in which student learning is a consideration secondary to research or to 
whole:;ale socialization. The fulfilhnent tjf a unique mission demands uniitite forms. Lenders, not 
administrators, can create them 

Among major issues facing administrators in community colleges are the problems presented 
by the demands for changes Irom authoritarian governance to more democratic goverJianee 
procedures; the difficulties of trying to maintain educational standards, provide an open door to 
all students, and be responsive to conmumity needs; the challenges presented by the previously 
mentioned issues of collective bargaining, tenure, staff development and the accountability 
n O y the problems of trying to educate a group of college students, many of whom arc 
cEI\JC»n-traditional in their abilities, needs, interests, and values: and the ever-present 
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pfoblcim of adequate finiincc. 

Thus, the community college has iu cvn unique context diltVrent from th.- business world 
ant! different from the lour-yoi^r colleges. The eoiilcxl is a product t^f the history, the objectives, 
the values, the st^^ff and student characteristics, iiiul the coinnundly in which the college resides. 
Individual comnuinity collc^c^ also differ enormously in context ■ from tlie urKm college lo the 
rural college, from the highly transfer oriented lo the luiihly vocationally oriented. A context 
consists of more ttian research charjeteri;:jlions of those who arc physically present on the 
campus. The college exists in a coninnniity which has a special environment, including unique 
problems and issues svhich differ from collejie to college. An important part of any managemetil 
preparation should be the study of the special context of the college, for it is in the combination 
of understanding tlie n)jnagenient options available, and the application of those options to meet 
the specific context of a unUiuc comnuinity college that the art of effective management is 
found. 

Summary 

A number of problems have led to Ihe ''accountability movement'' in education. The forces 
of the movement for increased participation in governance by faculty and students which 
occurred in the lale 1960s, coupled with the demands by state legislatures and the public for 
more accountability in the I970's, present serious challenges to comnnmily college management. 
Two prerequisites for more effective comnuuiity college management are*drt understanding thai 
there is discipline of management with a set of skills and standards, and an understanding of the 
special context of the community college where the management process must occur* These 
prerequisites were discussed in this chapter to help set the stage for the presentation of a general 
theory of management by objectives which will be discussed in Chapter 11. 



CHAPTEU II 



A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 



Chapter I reviewed a number of current problems of education in America today. In 
reviewing those problems, it is apparent that community colleges especially are faced with a 
double dilemma: community colleges must develop more effective management tools for belter 
educational accountability and» yet, the management tools must take into account the unique 
participatory context of education where authority, objectives and vahies differ from the 
business world. As indicated in Chapter I, it would be a mistake to try to superimpose strict 
business management practices on the community college context. Yet, much effective 
management theory is a product of the business world, and it is increasingly apparent that more 
effective models of management and more effective educational programs are clear priorities of 
both the general public and legi^iatures which are allocating dollars for education. 

Management by objectives is one management model currently being proposed as an answer 
to some of the niijnagement and accountability problems facing community colleges. It is the 
primary purpose of Chapter il to present a general theory of management by objectives. 
Beginning with the definition of management by objectives and a basic working vocabulary to 
assist readers through the semantic woods which often overwhelms management theory, Chapter 
[| will then discuss a general theoretical outline of management by objectives and the major steps 
in the implementation of this particular approach to community college management. A 
discussion of the major advantages of management by objectives for both institutions and 
constituencies and a discussion of some of the disadvantages and dangers of the management by 
objectives approach will also be presented in this chapter to help set the stage for an in-depth 
discussion of needs assessment, varying approaches to institutional management \>y objectives 
programs, and budget and fiscal planning which will follow in subsequent chapters. 

Management by Objectives - Fad or Fundamental Change ? A review of the history of 
education in the twentieth century reveals a number of differing fads, movements, and 
innovations. Some of these movements have had great impact on educational theory and practice, 
while others temporarily caused a stir, perhaps disrupted, and then quietly died away, making 
little or no impact. The combination of the participatory forces of the I960's and the 
accountabiUty movement of the 1970's has produced major educational management problems. 
Many differing solutions for these management problems are being proposed, and serious 
questions arise about which proposals will become fads and which will lead to fundamental 
change.. Throughout history, even the use of the term "management'* has presented problems in 
the world of education. As discussed in Chapter I, the study of educational management is a very 
new discipline. Despite resistance, management has to be a function at all levels. If we accept the 
commonly identified functions of management as including planning, organizing, communicating, 
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molivating and oviiluatiny, it is apparent llial all scgnionb' involved in community coliopc 
eilucution must perform these functions. l( is dcbutjblo. ;ii present, whether or not jll ol llicse 
functions are currently being pcrforn^cd on a systematic and rciiular basis. Certainly, the 
maniigomcnt roles and requirements of trustees and administrators nre apparent -often prescribed 
in law. Faculty also have management roles - lH)th institution wide and in their courses, They 
must plan their courses, must organize and coordinate educational programs, jiuist be elTeclive in 
communicating with and motivating students, and must both evaluate students and be evaluated 
for their own effectiveness in their educational mission. 

It is imperative lhat the fundamental functions of management be systematically built into... 
community college management practices and not left to chance or accident. However^ 
community college managemenl must also take into account the special context where 
community college education takes place. The justification for presenting the management by 
objectives theory as applied to community college education is only secondarily a justification 
based on cftkiency and nunagerial competence. The primary justification of management by 
objectives in community college education is, js will be discussed, an educational justification - 
in its contribution to educational progranmiing, in its rontribulion to educational planning, 
coordination, and evaluation, and in its contribution to student learning. It is important lo stress 
this point at the outset of this chapter because there is much confusion and hostility to 
management by objectives. 

A number of very strong pro and con positions on management by objectives are emerging 
in the literature and in presentations at national conferences arounti the country. Unfortunately, 
much of the debate over management by objectives involves emotions or generalities, often with 
little precise information on just what management by objectives can or cannot do. Therelore, 
before discussing the theory and the process of implementation of management by objectives, it 
is important to clarify a number of terms and definitions. Terms and definitions are usually 
reserved for an appropriate appendix. They are included in this chapter because it is crucial for 
the reader to be able to understand precisely what the terms mean in management by objectives 
theory. If this volume is to have utility for the reader, a clear and precise understanding of terms 
is imperative. Difficult qtiestions will be asked of proponents of management by objectives. 
Without an understanding of the precise terms involved, discussions can often degenerate very 
quickly Into confusion and emotional pro and con argument over language. The importance of^ 
understanding terms and language was. periiaps, best slated by Lavoisier, a Chemistry professor 
vvriting in 1789: "/h ideas an' pn'scnrd and conunimUatvd by means of w ords, it necessarily 
fofiows that w cannot improve the language ofu^ty science \dtlioiff. at the same time, improving ; 
the science itself: neither can we, on the other hand, improve a science without improving the 
language or nomenclature ^^'h^ch belongs to it. However certain the facts of any science may be, 
a O er just the ideas ur mav have formed of these facts, we can onlv communicate false 
.ERIC 5 to Others while we want words by which these may be prot>erly ext}ressed {Simon, • 
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1966. Pg* 23).** ill this spirit, wc begin our discussion of manaecment by objectives wiili a review 
of llie major lerrm involved in management by objectives theory, 

M a n age ntc n t by 0 bj ec t iv c s • • Management by objectives is best defined operationally. It 
Is a process which pmvides both the framework and a methodology for syslenialically performing 
the basic functions of management - planning, organizing, comnninicaiing, motivating and 
evaluating. Management by objectives, in an educational setting, begins with the assessment of 
the needs for education in the community. Based on needs, a philosophy or mission statement is 
developed, an inventory of resources is conducted, and a plan for impkmentalion of a 
management program is drawn up. Clearly slated institutional objectives are then developed. For 
each institutional objective, sets of program objectives arc then developed which include course 
objeclives and support functions. Provision is made for periodic review throughout the year, and 
for systeriiJtie evaluation of the extent of achievement of objeclives at the end of the yean A 
■^h^l part of the nianagenienl by objeclives process involves feedback to the individuals and 
program managers involved in the achievement of objeclives, and systematic revision^ 
readjustment and reasscsshienl of needs on a yearly basis. 

2. Needs Ass essment A needs assessment h a coinpiled list of projections, studies and 
ivrceptious solicited from a number of differing sources, including community representatives, 
staff and students. The needs assessment measures the degree of satisfaction with presently 
existing programs and provides opportunity to express desires for changes, modifications or new 
progiams. IncUid^nl in the needs assessment is an evaluation of facilities, programs, si>ecia! 
scrvicv^s. materials, community needs, staff needs, student needs and other significant educational 
progfjfli needs. 

3. !iskMi^J^;neiii This is a composite statement of the beliefs about the basic college 
purposes based upon lliose aspects of learning which the college should consider as opposed to 
areas of concern of other institutions such as the church or the family, and which specifically 
stales the educational mission of the college. 

4. Objective- An objcciive is an almed-for future accomplishment that predicts the benefits 
that will result trom planned activities, and which, if attained, advances the system toward ihc 
accepted educational mission. Objectives fall into two primary categories: 

^jeasu^a t^le ~ A measurable objective is a statement describing tn specifically 
measurable terms what outcomes are expected to be achieved as a result of a particular 
educational program or task. Measurable objectives can.be verified within a given time 
period under specifiable conditions. 

EI\IC r re n t ly U n m e a su ra bk^ - A currently unmeasurabJe objective Is an aimed-for fvtvte 
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accomplislimciu lli.it ^in^.l^l^i? verified wltliin the currcnl reporting jx^riod, but for 
which lA number ot steps progressing lowurd the objective can be listed. 

5. Constraints - Constraints ate of two kinds: 



a. Irreducib le Constraints - Those obstacles lo college activities which are judged to be 
beyond the control of immediately responsible educators and whicJi are not 
controllable by anyone in the college district within the time span of the program 
beinK evaluated, 

Reduc ib le Co nstraints Those obstacles to the college activities wluch are judged lo 
• be within the control of the immediately responsible educators and whidi can be 
reduced or eliminated within the time span of the evaluation period. 

^??£yjl!l^l!liy ~ Accountability is the ability lo demonstrate both the efficient use of 
resources and the educational effectiveness of meeting agreed-upon institutional objectives when 
iislrig(l) verified objectives, (2) when serving well-identified students, and (3) when taking? into 
account constraints relative to the school, community and individual setting of the institution. 

7. Institutional Objectives - Institutional objectives are broad college outcomes which are 
described in measurable or currently unmeasurable terms and '.vhicli involve the contributions of 
a number of programs through the achievement ot a number of related objectives. 

^* A Progra m - A program is a series of interdependent, closely related services and 
activities which contribute lo a common institutional objective, 

9, Program 0 bje c t Ives - Program objectives are broad, long-term predicted outcomes of a 
stale of improved competency for the constituents of a given program. Program objectives are 
usually staled in terms of a significant number of students with time and cost constrainti and 

: resource inputs indicated. 

10. C ourse Objectives - Course objectives arc statements of aimed-for accomplishments and 
educational experiences that the student will be provided as part of an educational course. Course 
objectives are planning tools and guides^ as opposed to behavioral objectives which imply a more 
uniform response or action by students. 

As indicated at the beginning of the chapter^ an understanding of the above defined terms is 
crucial before discussing management by objectives theory. Much of the confusion and 
^ 3n about management by objectives is often over lack of und*?rstanding about the 
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process or the hriijuagc, not Ihc subsUncc of basic management by objectives programs. Lei us 
move now from a discussion of definitions to a discussion of the general underlying theory of 
management by objectives. 

Management by Objcct^ivcs - A T heoreti c al Kramewor k The basic theory of management 
by objectives, like all management theory, is the product of an evolutionary process. In 
developing the presentation which follows, credit and acknowledgement should be given to the 
works of Drucker (1958). Lahti (1971), Hitt (1973). Churchman (1968) and Johnson and 
Grafsky (1973). Mnnagenicnl by objectives is really a sequence of logical steps, a framework 
which allows for differences in educational context, with each step growing out of the preceding 
one and building for its success. While there is not complete agreement on the steps and 
framework of management by objectives, the authors submit thai the following step-by-step 
process covers the major tasks involved in implementing a management by objectives program: 

I , Deve lo pLiig the jd ea of Managemen t by Objective s - [nformati on and Orientation - 
Regardless of where tlie initial impetus comes from» tlie commit ncnt of trustees, administrators, 
and faculty leaders must be secured if the management by objectives program is to even get off 
the ground* The very first step in majagemcnt by objectives must be to develop the idea of 
management by objectives and commimicate it to the top level decision makers on the campus. 
Througli the use of literature, consultants and educators from institutions already using 
management by objectives programs, an ads^juate orientation program can be provided for 
top-level leaders on the community college campus. In reviewing and developing the idea of 
nun^^ncmenl by objectives, presenters should disucss both the advantages and the disadvantages 
of llie management by objectives program and should present a realistic and balanced perspective 
Including some of the problems and dangers as well as the benefLls. 

Before embarking on management by objectives, educators must know the cost and the time 
commitment involved and should not raise false hopes for an easy panacea for very complex 
problems. Care must be taken to educate community ai»d campus people that this process takes a 
great deal' of time - not only during the initial stage of developing the program, but over, 
perhaps, a three- to tlve-ycar period before an acceptable progiMin uf management by objectives Is 
completed. By ilic very mature of management by objectives, it is never really completed 
because, through constant evaluation and revision, change is systematically built into the process. 

Once top level management, trustee and faculty leaders have been provided orientation, a 
major step has beep taken; but care must also be taken to inform and orient both the staff and 
the comnnmily, including students and classified staff. As the idea of management by objectives 
ii ^' ed, there must be accurate information provided by campus leaders, because there will 
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always be a certain amouiU of coiilusion, fcjr and hostility that ca^ kill, 
objectives program in the first year. Developing the idea of management by 
Irt-servjce staff development programs of inforjiiation and orientation will noj 
but it will help set the stage for a participatory nioJel^' managemeiii and' 
some problems and fears that could arise anil destroy tl)c prograni^ul^fne^Vy 

2. Development of a PJan for the Mana gement by ^Q^ ectives Progr am' - Aj^fifct); whIcJi 
can go on concurrently with the development of the idea of management by objc^^B||l\e task , 
of planning. As Tilles writes: "\o svasoncd polijician wouid umivriakc a caw i^H^IKPor major 
office without a clear co'iccy* of his strategy^ no gSod business wvuhi comffUf n'son(ce5 ami * 
dollars for a fnojiram unless fhvy had some idea ofihc outcome ( ) 966, Pg, 55)/* Unfortunately, 
often in education we embark on programs A licre outcomes are very unclear or plans are at best 
hopeful It is crucial that a complete plan for tlie implementation of management by objectives 
be developed before any attempts are made to iniplenient it. Inchided in the plan should be 
provisions for orientation, for education and stuff training, for staff, community, and student ■ 
involvement* for a calendar of events, and for the specification of the steps at each point in the 
implementation process and of each task which has l<f^e accompUshed at each nujor step. Unless 
this is done, the management by objecti^j'e* process can quickly degenerate into confusion and 
contradictory cross«purpose work. Lven jf the implementation of managenu^nt by objectives lias 
to be delayed, it is worth it to insure that once the program b^^gins it will have unreasonable 
chance of success. A hasty and ilJ*ihought out plan for management by objectives is almost surely 
doomed to failure* 

^* Trainin|! of Staff - The third step which should occur prior to beginning a mnagem^nt 
by objectives program is tho training of the staff to participate efl'eclivcly in the program/ 

• Management by objectives requires lime» commitmenE. and tiie ability to deal with the kinds of 
terms and language involved (thus the utility of definitions). The staff must be educated to write 
objectives and to state work tasks and educational objectives in appropriate language. I'aculty 
and administr:jlors must be familiar with concepts such as oMoctives, both measurable and 

* unmeasurable, constraints, levels of performana\ and the other kinds of considerations winch go 
into developing an effective and useable management by objectives program. Staff must also be 
trained to write objectives based on the educational mission of the institution, and not on trivial, 

: quantitative objectives which are both easily measured and easily attained. Staff work must also 
be coordinated so that objectives btend into an institutional whole rather than a series of 
unrelated parts. The end product of the planning, brientation and training processes should be 
the development of a plan for a total educational management program. Thus, if the idea of 
management by objectives is developed, and if orientaUoh is provided, and if a well.thought <?ul 
i')\An ^ conceived and specined. and if the staff is trained to the tasks and skilts necessary to j 
"It managcnient by objectives, only then should the n^anagement by objcetiwh program 
)e implemented, " 
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*Iiy^*^^_^^^^^2-'^^^'!!^ * needs iisscsMticiil h.is bocri ikM'incd siiuplv as a (linVrciuv 
bc(wccti what is aiul vvlial is Josircil. It is jin(>or(JM( to iitsure (h;it in a»tuliicli(iii y iKVils 
ussossmciU.Ciirc is taken to bjhineo the pcrs|K\'tisos aiul pereoplions solieit^^nie It is wry easy to 
full into the trap of foeush^ii only on prolileiiis or nn unrcultslte pr^l^'K^ln^ llul arc il«/sirevl Init 
liot feasible. Tiic college Jiceds to Jsscss the proiirmiis thai are Micce>sriii us \\\:\ \ iis lIio>e llial fail, 
tiipiU shoiiM bo obtained from many sources iiKluJiiiii perceptions from the educational 
comnuuiily and students as well as (he staff. As Johnson \Mites: '77r<' tuw/s am! th'shrs of\{n 
educational sysUni arc a rcjkitum o) the owraK turJs afnijifnins aj soacfy philosophical, 
economic, svciaL pntUical and hulivklual They can auiv he kntnvn h\ pcisoas or ,i:r(nifi\ whtf 
represent each ami all of these sc^funts oj (Johnson and ClratNky. Needs 

asscssnwiit has been the subject of much recent literature and wili be discussed in detail in 
Chapter IJI, Technlijues for assessiiie iiceds v;iry lrc\n the use ol' printed needs and ohjeetives 
statemeiUs drawn from natlonul objective brinks, to extensive meetings of the connnunity uiid 
staff representatives in small gioups. to tlie use of anonymous needs assessment techni^iues aiul 
objeclivcs-developnK'nt instrninenls such as tlic Delfihi teehni^jue. Keyardless ol the leehniqne 
applied, the key to a successful needs assessment lies in the care taken to balance the kinds ot" 
questions asked and to insure that the information ^jathered by tlie needs assessment process if as 
representative ai^ as unbiased as posslMe. A useful nee<ls assessment \sill include inlorniation on 
the success and the weaknesses ot eitrrent programs, ideas for needed chuniies, suggestions for 
new and innovative programs and for the elimin.itioii of tjld or unsuccessful proizr.ims. However, 
the end product will only be as i!ood as the care and pLmniiij: taken to in ane a successful and 
balanced objective needs assessment. Once the needs asscssmuni is conipleted. there shonh) be a 
report available thai outlines the fijidings of the needs assessment and there should be 
opportunity for final review by students, faculty, community represent jtivcs and staff Ivfore the 
final needs assessment is presented to the board of trustees for apprnval and adoption. 

lll^V^^^y^'^^^rj^^^'"^ of the Mission St;'teinent Tlie mission statement is a declaralioii of 
the broad educational philosoj^hy of llie institution and it is from the mission statcriient that the 
objectives of an educational system are ilerived. The jnlssion statement should rellect those 
attitudes and beliefs about education which make the college a unique education;d environnWnl. 
The statement should be idealistic in the sense that it is philosophical and broad ueneral 
statement of beliefs, btil it also slionld rellect a realistic consitleratioii of the resources, the 

icontext, the connnnnity, the history and the staff of the college whicli is charged to fulfill the 
Educational mission. 

Resource Analy sis - Uducational resources are those assets which cotUrilnite to the 
achievement of objectives. Resources hulude money, people, physical facilities, conimunlly 
Y O „staff and time.*^A critical part of the management by ol^cctives programs is the 
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development of a thorough inventory of the kinds of resources available for the college to use in 
achieving its educational mission. It is iniportaiil that this activity take place before objectives are 
set because, without this kind of analysis, unrealistic objectives can be set which will quickly kill 
a program or will lead to severe morale problems by setting unrealistic standards and not 
providing the resources to meet those standards. A key concepKwIiich will be discussed in depth 
in later chapters) is the concept of constraints in the educational process. Educators must be 
aware of the kinds of constraints that they will encounter as they set objectives. Without this 
kind of awareness, which is developed through resource analysis, objectives may be unrealistic 
and almost totally useless as management guidance tools. Once an inventory of resources has 
been made^ useful xlata will be available that can be used to predict differing outcomes by varying 
the amount of resources available to achieve objectives, 

7, The Establishment of Institutional Objectives - Institutional objectives are broad 
statements of aimed-for future accomplishments that specify the outcomes of the Institution's 
educational program efforts, there has been some confusion over the terms *'goals and 
objectives.*' The authors have com luded that the terms "goah and unmeasurable objectives** are 
too similar to warrant an arbitrary division of activities. Instead, the terms "institutional 
objectives,*' "proftfam objectives/' and "course objectives** are suggested as more useful for 
planning purposes and less confusing to staff. The process of further dividing objectives into 
measurable and unmeasurable categories eliminates the need for the classification of "goals," 
which are usually employed to differentiate between general and specific outcomes. 

"institutional objectives" are established via a process of staff interaction and participation. 
Using the needs assessment, resource analysis and mission statement as guidelines, broad, 
statements of objectives for the institution as a whole are developed. The statements cut across 
programs and activities and apply to the total institution, as opposed to program or course 
objectives which are more specific. Growing out of the institutional objectives are the program 
objectives which are key building blocks in the management by . objectives process. 

8, The Development of Program Object ives - After institutional objectives have been 
established, tne process of staff interaction is repeated by program level to derive progrdm 
objectives ~ both measurable and unmeasurable - which will form the heart of the management 
by objectives accountability mechanism. Thus, for each institutional objective that is developed 
for the institution, a number of progran; objectives must be developed which, when put together, 
will move the institution toward the attalnrnent of given institutional objectives foi differing 
functions of the college. As an example, the broad category of INSTRUCTION might have 
program objectives for each division or each department, depending on the desires and 
rtri?nrmational pattern of the institution The service function of LIBRARY, as another example, 
CD l/^"a series of program objectives which are both measurable and currently unmeasurable, 
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which in their accomplishmcnl contiibutc to the inslituiiou's objectives. Tlierc Is much debate 
over pro-am objectives and, a$ indicated at the beginning of the chapter, much of (he debate 
Involves definitions and terminology, An argximenl against the development of institutional 
program objectives generally goes as follows: "The mo^il important cpucationat benefits are 
generally limelcss and unmeasurable- so why bother writing objectives. To do so will put a 
premium on the trivial, the quantitative and the easily measurable.*' To counter these arguments, 
there is a need for precise definitions, clear information and a clarification o( the steps that show 
hoiw objectives arc developed, how they are stated and how they contribute to the effectiveness 
of the educational progran[i. There are a number of problems which must be faced in the 
deyet<^pm€nt of tnstitutUffl^^bjec^ives including thv; Tvllowing: 

, . - - • . 

a. There Is a need for a clarification of the difference between measurable objectives and 
' currently unmeasurable objectives. Both these terms have been defined at the bc^nniflg of the 

chapter, but cunently unmeasurable objectives should be discussed in more detail at this point. 

Currently unmeasurable objectives ar^,aimed-for future accomplishments that tan not be verified 
^ within the current reporting period. Unlike measurable objectives, which can i)C precisely 

evaluated within the time period of the management program, the currency unmeasurable 
. objectives leave the evaluator with the dilemma of having to provide some sort of evaluation for 

an objective which is not completely measurable within the given time period. The best way out 
' of this dilemma is to describe the currently unmeasurable objective operationally^ that is. to state 

the oj^ective, and then state the series of steps which contribute lu its attainment. A currjptly 

unmeasurable objective might be something like:*'Each graduate will undersjajjiJ and appreciate 
^ his biological and physical environment and rea^ze its fragile nature. His Unties tanding willJead 

him to use his environment in :a judicious manner and to preserve tI for use by. future 

• generations," While this objective cannot be mcasu'rtSd within the time frame ^f a semesleif bra 
' year^ a series of steps which will help graiuates tdi^erstand their environment and to protect it 

* can be stated. At the end of the furrent reporting P^Jgfjd, the scries of sleps, including courses, 
community programs and indivi^^ experience? that the student will have undergone which will 

, lead him to his ultimate objective can be specified. At the end of the evaluation period we can 
, state in precise terms the series of steps the student has progressed througli in movement toward 

• that currently unmeasurable objective. Educators interested in management by objectives should 

* Understand* the definitions and^he steps involved in working with currently ui^measurable 
objectives because this issue will be one of the very first issues raised when the idea of 

> managerfient by objectives is proposed, especially in the area of the liberal arts whichlAolves a 
^ greater number of currently unmeasurable objectives than areas such as technical education 
^ . ■ ' ■ ' ' 

K ' ' b, A second kind of problem which must be faced when developing institutional program 
' ol Q nvolves the development of skiils in writing the objectives themselves. Objecliyes 
^ shEHJC tain three kinds of information; (1) ttre ^utcome to be expected, (2) the level of 



ucliicvomciit - in otlicf worJs llic >l,nkhirvis or irilcria iijijinsl which the oiitconjc will be 
tiioasiircvl. aiul the voiulillons ol .in cvatualion, condiliom being those eonUitkms which 
shoitKI he held constJiU when Jelermininis the extent lo which the ol>jeetive hiisbeen uchievcd. 
(Conditions iiicktilc environments! ("jctors. speeuil ei(iiij>merit, vsrittcn, oruJ, or Jctnanstratcd 
conditions and hotk indivklual and ^anip condilioiis. It is iu;|>ortanl \\\w\\ coiisiilcring conditions 
to lake into account boik reducible and irreducible conslraints, and the kinds of resources 
available such as dollars, people, time, and certain student and stall' abilities and liabilities, which 
sliould have been uncovered through resource analysis A solid staff development program should 
be prepared to assist lite statT to acviuire the skills Jteetted to sMite useable objectives. 

c. A third problem is the consideration oT alternatives und the anuiysis of the mix of 
objectives aclueviibJe for dilTcrin^i resource allocations. Sets of ubjedives Jieed to be related to 
the resource inventory to demonstrate liow different invest meiits will produce diftcrenl 
outcofncs. Budt.'els should rcHect pro^^ranis at various levels and should not sini(>ly be line items, 
For years, the educational community has based most of its reports to those who delerndne the 
Hnancial resources to be spent on education on input factors, that is, factors which measure the 
resources ^oing into the educational process. As Mcriierran writes: ''Institutiohs can tvH you tg 
the iK'tmy how miu h thvy sf/ait last for fitcuity saktrks, utilith's am! wax for fhc i^yntimium 
float. But they cuftuot tcU vou what (his {ftwsfawtit procittcvd Inraasc our focus ifi aJuciUional 
xKcoKtttinfi has hiimm input, not out}nU (McPherran. 1^)71, Pg. 4)/' The challenge of the U>70*s 
is to develop more precise measures ol" educational benefits wliich both tlie students and society 
are receiving for their investment in ci'ucation. The nunagenietU by objectives process allows the 
institution to demonstrate the different kinds of objectives achievable at different resoura" input 
levels, the kinds of staff and resource mx needed to achieve tiiffering kinds oI*objeclives» and the 
benefits to the institution, to students and to society lor ^differing dollar investments. The 
development of proi^ram objectives is the heart of the management by objectives program, I hese 
objectives must bleml and add up to'a coherent whole institution aiKl not simply remain sets of 
isolated and unrelated j'jarls. The development of this process is a building effort which rciiuires 
much liinc, money, total Connnitmcnt aiul the sokition of a number of problems which have only 
been briefly outliiicd in this section. The end product of this process shoukl be a clear definition 
of vvkat it is we are attempting to do as educators, !iow we plan to do it, with a buUt in 
evaluation mechanism to tell us whether or not we stieceeded. 

^- TI\<^ Pcv^'lopi^^ent of Pr ogram Support Objectives - Just as program objectives grow out 
of the institutional objectives and the n\ission statcnient of the college, program support 
objectives grow out of the program objectives. Program support objectives are the statements of 
activities needed lo implement programs. Thus, if an institutional program objective for general 
; c * ^ is *'thal each graduate wil! demonstrate his understanding of, and appreciation for. the 
l^|^J(^J development of our system of vnvernnK-nl/' then llie program su]>port objectives are 
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the adininislralivc and vljssincJ Mjff duties, i!k' support luiKrions. i\w wiidun^ luiKiioiix aiul 
llie cour?iC!j needed to aUuin WvM insliUilional ohjcctive. The [noa^N o! dcvciopiiii: support 
objectives is slniibr lo tlio lievclopnictit of instiliJlion;il objeelivc^ - ;i ^ive iisul laU* proeess 
amojii! staff* bui NviUi the direclion und t:ui^!.inL.c provided hy the iiisli\iili()ji.d niission sln(enieiit» 
Ihc Inslilutioiiyl objectives, and llie inshUitioiuil proi;rjiu objeelives. liMitulioiiul pro^'nini 
objectives and supper? objectives resemble i\ pyr,iiiikl wiih tfie insliUitfonal misstoii slaiciiKMU 
and philosophy at the jpex, with the institutional ol^jeetivcs M the t irsi level, svilii the proiiriini 

, objeclives at iIk second level; support ing the entire system ure ilie invlituticinjl pro^irani support 
objectives, inchidinji teaching*, stall, ailrninistralivc aril various support lunitions winch arc the 

' heart of Hie entire ninnugenient by f^'Mectives pn>^^rnni. A critical Jiui controvcrsjjl kind of 
objective developed at tliis level is tlie course objective. As sonic critics liayc sl.ited, it is jl ihe 
course level thai management by objectives may break down- Critics often c^in^luse cotirse 

, objective., with behavioral objectives, Ihe diltereiue is significanl. behavioral objectives sljtc 
sonte kind of uniform behavior or lask to be accomplished by students upon coniplclioii of the 

*- course. There is an inj plied rigidity and unir'ornjily which raises fears in nuin> t^icullv of 
unthinkin^i or aiitoinatic responds by students whieii will be the product of llie course. 

Course objeclives are quite dilTerenl. Course objectives are statemciU> oT aimed-for 
» accoinplisFiments - educational experiences that iIk' slidciu will be provided as pari of tlie 
t course. Course objectives are planninj! devices for faculty and useful cuides lor >ludenls, Wliile 
* course objectives can be used as a basisof jiieasureinciit, their primary utillly is as a pi.mnini! and 
' management aid lo help improve teachinii and learniiii!. 

y Course objectives are cssciUial to the accopiplishmenl of departnicnlal objectives and 

^ divisional objectives. Unless the staff sees Ihc importance of prepariuL; measurable and currently 
unmeasurable course objectives for the olTeriiiiis of tJie institiUion, (here can he no defensible 
system of management by objectives. Perhaps the ^luiding spirit of the development of course 
objectives was best capturi^d by Neblett and Palei 19(>9J who wrote, concerning the cLveloiMnent 
of course objectives in Great Britain: "Onv dufif^vr in obfccfin's rcscanh lit^s in su|^/}(^s(}i^^ that 
listing the ohfectivis jur a particular course is an cfid in itself, and that tjncc llicy air si^ccijiaf. 
they may be used to ()rescrihe toialiy the tosks and activities oj students, ihc iati(^fhiU' hehimf 
codifying objectives is tlj^l it is a step on the letn to in\f}r(>\i}i^ jII aspect'* iff the fcaihinii, 
teaming fmjcess. The aint is tn be more i>recise about what u lolkiic aUnatifm achieves without 
rcsofiing to wildly general statements conccnting ihe dwacieristics oj the cducaiid man " 

10. Im pJen^entat ion and Review - If the detailed planninii has been conjpleled, l]ie actual 
implementation of management by ol>jectivcs should lie one of the easier tasks of the system, 
Each^rOfiram, each division and each course should have objectives fn guide where it is goinj: and 
^ t I\IC'"'^^ ^hcre. It is imperative, especially when first implementini! amanagemeiU by 
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objectives program* to build into the pro^rjant a mid-year review of objectives, progress and * 
problems in moving towurd the uecomphshment of insliiiitional objeclives. M;any objectives may * 
be set too high or too low, especially in the tlrst year. New constraints and problems not thought ^ 
' of Ihe original planning, changes in conditions, and personnel, and other kinds of problems ^ 
may arise which makes a niid-ycar review imperative to allow tinse for cipngc and adjustment, < 
There is no sense in piirusing a course of action which is destined to failure. A mid-year review < 
allows for the idciititlcation of constraints and for changes and adjustments as iweded, 

i 

[^y?h»ation tvalualion is an integral part of the niandyenwnt by objectives program 
and should take place on a yearly basis. As niucli as is humanly possible, the evaluation should be . 
a nonthreatcning, positive, improvement oriented professional action. The evaluation should not , 
be art inciuisilion and it should not be a bbnic^oriented kind of process because the achievement ' 
of institutional objectives is a primary focus of evaluation. Achieving a positive and * 
nonthrealening almosphcre is difficult, but critical. One way of achieving this is to evaluate 
programs in a number of ways. As Drucker writes: 'Wo one single objective is tlw objcctiYC of an , 
organization; no single yard stick is the measure of performance, prospects and resuUs (1958, Pg. , 
5)/' As stressed throughout this volume, the entire management by objectives procvss should be 
built slowly and carefully. The evaluation process should coine from a number of perspectives 
including the following: 

a. The attainment of objectives - the comparison of slated objectives with 
accompHshments, allowing tor constraints. 

b. The attainment of objectives at differing cciU levels - planned costs vs. actual costs. 

c. The educational audit which is the involvement of an outside educator who serves in 
much the same capacity as a fiscal auditor (this concept will be discussed in n;ore detail 
in Chapter IV). . , 

the end product of the evaluation process should be an accountability mechanism that 
demonstrates which objectives were achieved, which were not achieved, why those that were uox 
achieved had problems, and suggestions for new directions and changes, which leads us to the 
final part of the management by objectives program 

12, Feedback and Readjustnk'nt - A weakness in many management programs is ■ 
communication - both upward and downward. At the end of the evaluation, an inskitutional 
study report should be developed and provisions should be made for interaction of staff, bolh^ 
--^p.^ 'ograms and between programs so that problems, reactions to objectives, successes and 
^*^^is can be communicated both within and among institutional program divisions. Too 
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often, plans break Jown due to bck of coniniunicalion. It is important that effective 
communication be built into the process in a systematic and regular manner, and not left to 
chance* As slated earlier, it lakes between tliree and five years to develop an adequate 
management by objectives program, and by the nature of the process, it is never fully completed. 
As one repon recently staled: '^Objectives, once decided on, are not hkely lo be ijood forever, 
There should be continuing dialogue about their validity, about the means necessary for their 
attainment and about the discipline they can impose on the institution's activities. Such study 
and debate should stimulate initiative and innovalioii'' throughout the college (Deegan, 
McConne)!, Mortimer, Stull, 1970. Pg, 59)/' 

The above steps outline a general theory of the managenienl by objectives process, h is a 
theory that builds In the major functions of management; provides for a humanistic participative 
process; and it holds the hope of reconciling both the demand for greater participation and the 
demand for greater accountability in community college education. Ultimately, the justification 
for management by objectives must tie in its effectiveness as an educational program, and not in 
its efficiency as a management approach. The ultimate beneficiaries of the program should be the 
students - through greater learning, through better organization and through more effective 
planning for educational outcomes. As indicated earlier, management by objectives has both 
proponents and opponents. Let us conclude this chapter with a discussion of both the advantages 
and the disadvantages of management by objectives. 

Management by Objectives - The Advantages ~ There have been several papers by many 
authors, indicating both advantages and disadvantages of management by objectives. In this fina! 
section, we will try to condense the writings of a number of people into a general discussion of 
both advantages and disadvantages of management by objectives. Among the major advantages of 
management by objectives are the following; 

, 1. Management by Objectives as an Effective Planning Toot - Critics of education often 
criticize our educational system as one which is ideally rcsistent to change. The management by 
objectives process provides an effective planning tool that allows for both change and evaluation. 
It represents both a framework and a methodology for planning and change, and systematically 
incorporates the major functions of management. Through the needs assessment and objectives 
setting process, the fundamental purposes of the institution are evaluated and special needs which 
the college must meet can be brought to the surface. The translation of institutional objectives 
into measurable or cunently unmeasurable program objective statements provides a framework 
for more effective planning, staff utilization, resource allocation and evaluation. The objective 
statements also allow the institution as a whole, and each segment within the institution, to learn 
about, participate in, and evaluate the college priorities and programs. The built-in evaluation 




,"llows college, program and individual productivity to be assessed more sy sterna licaily 
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ihan has oflcn been Ihc case in the p.^sl history of educational nian:rgeineiiL 

^' M^'^^^j^yj^?*^"^ by Objectives ;is nn Accoui^tabiiity Nicclunisin - In tlie past, as many 
reports have stated, education seems lo h:ive beeu eonluseJ about objectives and outcomes. 
Maiiageincnt by objectives provides lor a more systematic measuremeni of objectives^ and» 
Ihcrefore, allows us to say, perhaps, with greater precision'tlian ever before in education, where 
we are, where wc are going, how we are going to achieve our objectives, our major constraints and 
problems anticipated, and llic degree of success in achieving our objectives. Managcjneiit by 
pbjeclives also allows us to state more clearly the use of resources ajid the need for new or 
ditTering kinds of roources, H also helps us lo discover areas of overlap atiu duj))icatlon and lo 
. denion>lrale lt> the public where dollars go aiul wUy, It is pos&ibto with the management by 
objectives proiir.nn to ttirn .iccountabilily prolilems into positive educational and public relations 
outcomes tor coiuiiiutiity colleges. 

^. NLuKiiA'MKul In Objectives as a Tcchnitiue_for linproviiiir Nhjr.ile-- Many anihors believe 
ili.tl if llic nuli\iitiLil\ kno\^ u h.u ilulics ;iev expeeteil aiul lui\ca\ojce in defining and developing 
l!u>>e du(K*>. •Mul lisisc llu' opp^^t^'-in'^y liritvi prolileins. ct^iisir.iinls jiut necdj I the attention 
of Uiuv' ill lii'livT .iLjt!u>rit\ . boili e<HUijiiinieittLon and njor.ilo ssiil be greatly facilitated. Once 
oUiectiws .it\^ vlefined, individuals svill have a clearer course of aetioi"i to pursue, a useful 
evjliuriion atul hefpliil feedb.ick on the progress in achieving their objectives as professional 
educaturv As \K<*onncil comments: 'Vl.v the distafici' bi'fywii (he top and boitoni hi au 
iilstittttiari '^rtt\\'\. iunmlc pmhU'nis <\fif hcaunv more vc'rcTt' ( 1970)/* Management by objectives 
helps provide hkiih a sense of eoninioi^ purpose and the opportunity for involvement in the 
objective selling prtjcess. ;uul, llierefc»re, fielps reduce this distance between the top and the 
bottom by providing a more <.ffeelive participatory role for all concerned with institutional 
tH'-dity and purposes. 

4. Manage men t by Object i vestas a_Nte c ha iiis m Jo IJejpD ev elop a WhoJisti c Ins t i t u t jon a I 
Context - I'.ach community college should have a special conlexl wliich is responsive to the 
community and whicli meets special needs of its own environment. Management by ol^jectives, 
through the needs assessment, the development of the mission sljtement. and the 
iinplementation of ijistitutional objectives, helps insure that a coherent program grows from 
wholeness and unity, not from a collection of frai^inented staliis-lxumd vested interests. Too 
often, college divisions and progran^s lend to pursue Imvh o\^ii iiuercsls \\\\\\ little or no 
communication. interreJalionship or evahuliiuK Ww eiul usuli ol a in.n3.iL!tMneni h\ ol)ji'cli\cs 
program shouUI be a coherent and wholistic insiiUiiion.ii pioL:iaiii whi^li .illuvss lor l>i){h the 
(raditional and the innovative and evalualcs e.icii in teinis t»r iis ^.oi;!: il'utiun to Hie mcrnll. 
f"'-"^^'"(lie colloei-. ( ' 
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^- yi!QM'?insVJL^li'.yy^>^^J^ jiisiiricaiion is in 

the conlribiilioii tJuit nijn;it!onicnt liy ubKctivcs nnikcs to the JitlVrciil coiulit;icncios witliiii the 
cami>us. For tlio trustees, inaiuiiieiiient by objectives provides u niechunisiii tlut allows tlicm to 
develop jnd guide the mission ol t!\e cclletie in terms of specific outcomes in beitig accountable 
foT the public trust. Tor jJniini^tr;itors, ni;iiKii:cniei\t by ol^jecllvcs offers a U'clinl<iiie tluit 
sciculificully and systematically lasures that the major functions ot' numa^en\ent taU^ place oi\ 
the college eani|Uis. l-or tlie faculty, nianacenicnt by objectives provides a tool for more 
com pre lien si ve plinning of educational experiejices jnd lor more effective ediicational 
evahjiplin* In addition, ureos of utinecessjry duplication, new needs, and old irrelevant programs 
caigH^considcrcvl iind evaluated more effectively ihjn ever b-More. Students also benefit by 
J^|5w^ in advance what the instructor considers iniportant. what the college as a svhole 
proposes to offer thcni ami wh:tt each of tlie divisions has as objectives for their Cilucutional 
development. Curriculum planning can be facilitated and the adversary nature of much education 
might be overcome since tlie ejnphasis could shift from the hidden and the unkown to specific 
iichicvenient of objectives, Finally. tl\e pubhc will be belter infornied about the nussion of the 
coltege, about the justification for costs, about the kinds of objectives that were achieved, and in 
cases where objectives were not achieved, constrjints i^nd problems that were encountered. 

Management by Objectives The Problems - Naturally, the use of nianiigcment by 
objectives in education has been cfitici^ed. A number of authors. Luhti (1971), lUtt (1973), 
Johnson and CJrafsky (1973), liavc discussed some of the major problems and dangers of the 
management by^ol^jectives approjch in education : 

1. One of the very first criticisms to be raised jboul n"\ana»cmcnt by objectives is the tear of 
any emphasis on the trivlaj^, the m echan istic mul Ih^ ea^sily _^|uanllliable. Many faculty and 
udministrators fear the loss of the iniellecluai vigor of the c.impus, arguing tluit much of the 
creativity and I rue educational benefit of the college experience lies in long-range objectives 
which are not easily measurable or. perhaps, not measurable at jII. KacLilties especially fear tiial 
their courses will be turned into mechanistic short-term, easily (luunlifiable number counthig 
exercises js opposed to the rejl business of ediicjtion which is the development of the intellect. 
As lumrsoit writes: 'The u'orA that w do dcjincs mcastirciuetits (hat mutter. Our 'pwducikm 
site* is the ( UssiOfffn ami the lahoratorw F.icn thing that ready matters ami nntkes a difjerenee tit 
the Uves f>) sutdents takes place behind closed doors - far beyond the reach of miwa^ers. The 
bell rin'^s and the 50-niinutv intellecluai tranaaciion begins, it's all there -~ the excitement or the 
{//^////t v>. the di'^ci/dl/ie of ^ood feachinf^ or the time-cofisimiftg rambling, the ea^er attention or 
the ^Lh k-lau ed stare ( 1 973, Pg, 1 6)." 



A related problem is that even wliere the opportunity exists for complete freedom in writing 
( ^ some staff may opt for easily attained objectives and. thus, short circuit the whole 
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management by objectives approach. Campus leaders must insure that objectives grow from the 
mission statement and philosophy of the institution and that they are not simply set by 
individuals as a whim. Participation in the process of objective setting means participation from 
the top down, as well as from the bottom up. Insuring that objectives are both meaningful and 
that they add up to a coherent whole educational context is one of the key tasks of management 
in the management by objectives process. 

2. A second fear of management by objectives opponents is that it will create a rigid 
reporting system and stifle innovation and experimentation in the colleges . Interestingly enough, 
one*of the primary criticisms of colleges has been for their hck of creativity and innovation^ 
starting back with the work of David Riesman (1958) back in the 1950*s and continuing on 
through much of the literature into the 1960's and I970's. Some opponents of management by 
objectives conjure up fears of system analysts destroying Innovation and creativity in the colleges, 
or evaluating education by cost or program rather than in light of needs, mission and intellectual 
content. Actually, management by objectives presents a system to facilitate innovation and 
educational development. Through the planning, resource analysis, and budge t*making process, it 
Is possible to build in innovation as an integral part of the educational program* not as something 
ad hoc and inconsistent. However, the innovations will be evaluated and assessed, perhaps, as 
never before in education, and, therefore, as never before, we will be able to say what difference, 
if any, innovations make in an educational program, in student learning, or in corH^ributing to the 
functioning of the college as a whole. 

3. A third problem is the frequent lack of staff training to participate in management by 
objectives. Often, objectives are criticized as '^statements of ihe obvious,** As indicated earlier In 
the chapter, the writing of objectives is difficult to do and time consuming. There must be 
adequate planning and staff training before the system is ever implemented. To solve this 
problem it is best to start with both in-service staff training and with sample programs, and allow 
three to five years before anticipating a complete management by objectives program. 

4. Another problem is the fear that an atmosphere of hostility and insecurity will be created 
because of pressures caused by managem ent by objective s. This is a danger if individuals are 
evaluated instead of programs, and if serious constraints or changes in environmental 
circumstances are not taken into account in assessing the achievement of objectives. There is no 
doubt that some tensions and stress will occur as a result of the management by objectives 
program. Few people really like having thri^ program evaluated. And yet, through the staff 
development and in-service training, many of the fears and hostilities may be ameliorated before 
the program begins, thus, saving a great deal of tension and personal concern. Management by 
objectives is an improvement program, not a program geared to get rid of employees failing to 
rgj^^-ctives. The provision for extensive staff participation should help reduce many fears. 
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Recogmzing that there ^vill not be 100 per cent agreement on tasks, objectives and priorities, it is 
slill possible to reach colKcnsus on most issues. In the lon^ run, the increased participation^ the 
increased communication and the more effective planning and evaluation should help reduce 
problems rather than create them, 

5. A final problem is the problem of individual resistance to change in organizations. The 
literature Is full of documentation of studies of resistance to change at all levels and in all kinds 
of organizations. This is why it is imperative that the management by objectives program have 
top IcveJ commitment from the beginning, that it be sufficiently planned, and that sufficient 
orientation take place before the plan is even considered for implementation. In-service staff 
training and increased communication can aho help break down barriers to management by : 
objectives. In essence, n^anagenient by objectives requires that a management by objectives 
approach be applied to the planning of the management program itself before attempts are made 
at implementation. 

Summary 

In this chapter, we have looked at the need for effective management tools, the importance 
of definitions and concepts, the steps in developing the management by objectives program and 
some of the major advantages and disadvantages in considering management by objectives 
programs* Whether management by objectives will be an effective technique to help meet the 
challenges presented by demands for both increased accountability and increased participation 
remains to be seen. A discussion of how this management theory is applied in practice is the main 
focus of the remaining chapters. 
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CHAPTER Hi 



THE MEASURABLE INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES APPROACH AT 
MT. SAN JACINTO COLLEGE 



Overview 



Utilization of ntanagcmcat by objectives in community colleges has been round most 
frequently in large community colleges huvin^! access to foundation grants or government 
projects. In many cases, a !'ul!-linie staff nu»mber is assigned to work with an outside paid 
consultant in order to initiate the management by objectives program. Strong emphasis has been 
placed on accountability by tiavingstjff members predict what their accomplishments will be in a 
given time - followed by jdn^inistraiive and self evatualions of results. 

The procedure followed under the measurable institutional objectives approach to 
management by objectives during the last four years at Mt. San Jacinto College does not fit the 
above description. Mt. San Jacinto received no fmancia! assistance to develop a management by 
objectives system. It has added no extra stalf to coordinate the managemeni by objectives 
program, it utilizes no paid consultants. The evaluative emphasis has been placed on n^asuring 
the results of programs and not on rating individual staff members. In fact, using I he management 
by objectives to evaluate staff has been rejected at this college from the beginning us an 
unworkable and morale damaging concept. 

In this chapter, we will describe the advantatics of this program to tlie communities who 
support the college, lo the students who attend, to the faculty who are the managers of the 
instructional process, to the administrators who coordinate the use of scarce resources, and to the 
trustees ho establish policy and evaluate results. Speciul features of the program involve 
identification and reduction of constraints vvhich are defined as obstacles to the learning process, 
and the use of units of credit based on verified measurable and currently unmeasurable objectives 
for each course. The measurjb!e and currently unnieasurable objectives serve as the principle 
measure of output for the institution, involving .ill U cully mem hers in selling instruclional 
objectives through a sample class process. includes the idetUlfication ol constraints and 

planned modifications in teaching i.trategy. 



B ackground 




^ San Jacinto College was established in It currently Ikis 5 adnunistrjtors. 36 
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fulMimc instfuclors, and 25 piul-limc instructors. There arc 550 full-lime and 1400 part-time 
students enrolled at th^ college. Mt. San Jacinlo College ^ffvcs central Riverside County, 
including the territory which lies between Ihe cities of Riverside and Palm Springs, but does not 
include either. The area served is rural and includes the cities of Heniet, San Jacinto, Banning, 
and Beaumont and surrounding territory with a total population of about 65,000 people. Many 
residents of the district work in nearby cities in government installations, factories, large relail 
establishments, and service occupations. Retirement mobile home parks, light manufacturing, and 
modest agricultural activity characterize the iocaJ economy. The racial mix in the college is 
roughly parallel to the racial mix of the community served: 10 per cent black, 15 per. cent 
Mexican-American, 1 per cent American Indian, and 74 per cent Caucasian. 

In 1963, Mt. San Jacinto College began with 320 full- and part-time students housed in 
rented store and factory buildings. It had a barely adequate tax base and limited, divided 
community support. After three bond issues failed, campus construction was began in 1965 on 
donated land with lease-purchase buildings. Following careful study and discussion, the faculty, 
administration and trustees were convinced that an individual instructional system primarily 
utilizing filmslrips and audio tapes with programmed worksheets had high potential for 
improving the effectiveness of the instructional program and for building a solid base for winning 
community support, Plans to individualize as many courses as possible within available resources 
were formulated. It was decided to etiuip some of the lease-purchase buildings with individual 
sludenl study carrels, each containing a filnwtrip projector and an audio tape player and to 
provide work space for technicians who would assist instructors in the production of filmstrips 
and audio tapes. 

The Multi-Media Programs 

Individualizing more and more courses has been a continuous goal of the college since 1966. 
the efforts exerted and results achieved gained statewide recognition and in 1968 several schools 
and colleges reo.uested Mt. San Jacinto College to sbure their media with them. JVhen the requests 
for sharing became too great for the college to absorb in its budg.t, m:iil order sales of 
multi-media was implemented. Sales of instructional materials to hundreds of schools and. 
colleges now provides the means to partially support continued production ;ind revision of the 
• individualized lessons. 



During the development of the instructional system, faculty members wrote measurable 
c Q ' jectives. A jnumber of the faculty wrote measurable objectives for each lesson. 

course objectives formed the basis for the individualized software - filmstrips, audio 
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tap«> and worksheet lessons* Teachers who wrote measurable objectives were employed during 
vacations, summers, and on an overtime basis to write scripts, plan sloryboards, wri^e worksheets 
and post tests. Later, teachers were offered extra income for preparing measurable and currently 
unmeasurable course objectives in publishable formal. TJiese have been copyrighted and offered 
for sale through the'multi-media mail order catalog. , *f 

i 

Our problem to be resolved in the, sale of faulty-produced medll to other schools and 
colleges was the residua) rights of faculty to the j^i'oduct of their oieation. Faculty and ' 
administration discussed ownership rights with legal counsel, and it was decided to Jointly request 
a change in California law which would allow the college to share with faculty members income 
from the s^U of media after the initial costs were recovered. An influencial member of the 
legislature carried the measure, but it was defeated in committee. The faculty agreed (hat the 
ntatter should be dropped. By that time, it was evident that neither (iie college nor the faculty 
members would realize any appreciable income from this endeavor. The salary paid to instructors 

, while writing commercial quality lessons, the money needed for artists, photographers and audio 
technicians, and the expense of revising lessons every ihree-five years m'j* i^i that direct costs were 

' seldom cpmpletely recovered and full costs were never recovered. The facts that extra 
employment during vacations was made available at full salary to all interested faculty, that 

. high-quality media resulted in more efficienl learning, and that writing and planning quality 

V media provided feelings of satisfaction - all contributed to the reduction of faculty concern over 

' copyright ownership. 

I How the In dividualized I nslructlonal Sy stem was Started 



► The beginning of the measurable institutional objectives program was modest. The five 
■ administrators at ML Jacinto College studied publications on preparing behavioral or measurable 
, objectives, wrote sample objectives, and submitted them to each other for evaluation. After the 
, administrators began to feel comfortable writing objectives, they each began to assist one or more 4^ 
' teachers who showed an interest in learning the skill, The following ye^r a Uni^rsity Extension,^ 

class on writing course objectives was brought to campus at the expense of the college. Twipty ^ 
^ instructors enrolled and wrote measurable course objectives for two courses they taugfft as a pari 
' of the Extension course assignment. For completing this assignment, the instructors earned three 
r semester units which could apply to their salary schedule advancement. From that time on,' 

these teachers have continued to write measurable objectives for their courses. ( A measurable 
, institutional objectives approach to management by objectives can only be successful if 




know how to write objectives and have prepared measurable objectives for a majority 
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of ihcir courses.) 

Faculty members have been n^otivateJ to prepare precise course object ives by various, 
means^^dj^ ndministjative example. (2) encourjgement by inlerested adniinistfjtors» (3) 
recognilft)\J .pi board n\jfelings, (4) rewards of salary schedule udvjncenicnt, (5) suiiuner 
employnk^nt, and (6) extra pay for course objectives of publishable quality. The task of writing, 
measurable objectives was made easier by eliminating the term ''general objectives/' "sivciflc 
objecftVcs/*'s)and "goals." The only classifications used were '^measurable objectives** and 
**currently unmeasurable objectives." the latter were defined in an earlier chapter; but since this 
h a critically Important step In the measurable inslitutional objectives approach^ the next section 
will more fully describe the use of currently unmeasurable objectives. 

Currently Unmeasurable Ot>jectives 

Since the first professional publications describing behavioral objects es, there has been wide 
disagreement on most campuses whether it is possible or even desirable to prepare precise 
measurable objectives for courses. Mt. San Jacinto College was no exception. Faculty members 
who taught vocational skill subjects were nearly unanimous in supportijig the idea of preparing 
precise measurable objectives. Certain faculty members who taught academic courses had serious 
reservations because of the obvious difficulty or the apparent impossibility of preparing 
measurable objectives which would adequately define what they hoped their students would* 
learn. 

While objectivi;s for various support programs were being prepared for the institutional 
objectives report, it became evident to admlrVistrators that sortie important program objectives 
could not be described in ineasur4,ble terms. Iji order to provide recognition for important course 
objectives and institutioiial progran^ objectives, for w^icft thcfe is no currently practical way to 
measure their o^itput, it was deeided to define these as * 'eminently unni^Ofable objectives,** 

Objectives which cundbl be measured within the liine span of the reporting period, e.g., one 
year, are classed as "curreru^' unmeasurable." A currently unmeasurable objective for a literature 
class might be: after completing this clasj, 80 per cent of the students will read for cnjoymcnl at 
least 10 books a year selected from the American Clas?^ie.s List. Another example: after carefully 

studying the issues. 90 .per cent of the students completing the American CJovernment clas^lfcli 

* % ' 

vote at each local, state and national election. Objectives which occur within the Aborting pcrio<l 
■ O 

igj^J^" no practical measures are known are also considered ''currently UhtiKMsurable^lj^n 
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example foi a French class mlt'li' be: at the completion of ihc course, ail stuJents will have a 
greater appreciation for Ihc French people and their customs. 

In practice, a two-column page Is used to record unmeasurablc objectives. In th^ left 
column, the currently unineasurable objectives are listed. Opposite each objective the instructor 
lists the experiences which will probably lead the student lo accomplish that ohjeclise. In the 
case of institutional support progr^jm objective, it would be left to a teacher, an educational 
auditor, a newspaper reporter or interested members of the community to decide whether the 
listed student experience or institutional effort might fulfill the currently unmeasurablc objective 
statement. The following is an example of a community service currently unmeasurablc 
objective: . . , 



Currently Unmeasurablc Objectives 


How Members of the Community will 
be Helped to Achieve These Objectives: 


Residents of the District will make 


Organized recreational activities will be 


more worthwhile use of their Jeisure 


provided at least one night per week 


time by pursuing cultural and 


during the school year. 


recreational programs and by 




improving their knowledge and 


At least five major dramatic or musical 


skills in the arts and in 


productions will be presented for the 


recreational activities. 


public during the year. 




Musical, dramatics and educational 




programs will be presented before Jt 




Icdst 40 commijnity groups off-cam pu«; 




All requests for informational speakers 




will be filled. 



It has been found at Mt. San Jacinto CoJIege that every course taught and every support 
program has some measurable objjctives, Faculty members are helped to identify readily 
measurable objectives first and then to list those which arc currently unmeasuraulc. During 
succeeding revisions of objectives statements, some of the previously unmeasurable objectives ^ 
niay ofteA be moved into the measurable objectives group - ?s methods' are found to measure 
their output. Use of tll^'*currently unmeasurablc objectives'* c6n:xpt has eliminated most of the 
reservations of the faculty about writing precise objectives for courses and support programs. 

^ ig the late sixty's, it appeared the California legislature vould mandate the 

^ EKjC 



establishment of a program, planning, budgeting system for all schools and colleges in California 
In the very near future. It also seemed evident that the mandate would fail to take into account 
"currently unmcasurable objectives'* and '^irreducible constraints/* Both con ctpis seemed basic 
to any program, pJaiining, budgeting system applied .to (he educational p/bccss. , 

^^^j^he president of the college and represenlalivcs of the AcadcyiuC'Sem te discussed the 
•BR^wns^whlch could arise if, and when, program, planning. budgetii^K^^^ii) Was mandated by 
the legislature. The administration and the Academic Senate agreed that Application of an 
Industry-oriented program, planning budgeting systeni to the college i:puld be a disasterousblow 
to staff morale and would tend to defeat the basic philosophy of the college. The fears of all 
concerned were the same; that adoption of a rigid, cost-oricnled system would make it 
exceedingly difficult to mainlain the college goal of recruiting students with marginally 
developed learning skills and helping them achieve a successful educational experience. 

If class evaluations were rigidly sought, without regard-?Tor currently unmcasurable 
objectives or for the constraints which are inevitable with high-risk students, faculty members 
would find themselves torn between servii^g students and serving a system which rigidly demands 
high resuJls at a !ow cost. Consequently, the administration offered to work toward developing a 
system for reporting progress of the institution as a whole, and its identified programs, which 
would not be utilized as an Individual staff evaluation device. Assurance was further offered that 
any system developed would not require more than three or four extra hours of instructor lime 
each semester for reporting - and that the report writing would be done by college 
'administrators. 

Administration and faculty agreed that, if a system pf reporting results could be devised 
which did not do violence lo the-^ollege philosophy and did not reduce morale^ it might also 
beoSme a useful public relations instrument in local communities. If the system were successful. 
Ihey hoped it might influence the development of a workable mandated slate management by 
objectives system. Some /acuity me^ribers were skeptical that assurances given by administration 
could be upheld in light of pressures for teacher evaluation - evaluations based on raw results of 

^^dent achievement without regard to co? straints. This fear was partially reduced when a newly 
state mandated faculty evaluation procedure was developed by the local faculty and 

• administration and approved by the trustees without ref||rencc lo output measurement. During a 
meeting for developing an evaluation procedure with faculty, administration, and trustee 
representatives present, the college president emphatically declared that he would not promote 
'^g-^opment of any management by objectives system that would be used as a basis for 



teacher evaluation. 

The Statement of Educational Philosop hy is Uie F oundatio n for Management b y Obj ectives 

tn order to evaluate the institution as u wliole, there was a need to identify measurable 
program objectives and institutional objectives based on the statement of philosophy of (he 
college. 

When M(» San Jacinto CoUe{,e was first organized, a widely representative community 
advisory committee was asked to develop a statement describing in broad terms services and 
functions which the new college should provide. The college staff, taking the committee's 
suggestions with only non-substantive editing, submitted the committee's statement to the board 
of trustees. The trustees rcvie>ved, revised, and approved the statement of philosophy. This 
initial statement has been regularly reviewed and revised by a combination of the staffs 
faculty-student committees, citizensV committees and the trustees prior to each accreditation 
visit. This statement of institutional philosophy is published in the college catalog, and in the 
front section of all measurable institutional objectives reports made to the trustees and to the 
publiq. Following is a recent revision of the philosophy statement: 



Emphasis is placed upon self-directed study on the part of 
the student, understanding that in the final analysis 
education is gained, not given. 

We believe that the final test of educatioii is the 
student's SLhiUty to judiciously evaluate, work skillfully^ and 
to transmit knowledge to others, therefore, we shall insist on 
involving the student in discussion and writing toward that 
end. 



Philosophy 



Mt. San Jacinto College is dedicated to the principal 
that through education man Hnds realization of his potential 
as a human being. Man achieves this potential through various 
meanfi, Therefore, Mt. San Jacinto College provides as wide a 
variety of approaches to the process of education as possible. 





and seek to provide faculties and programs for the 
enrichment of the individual and the improvement of 
coniniunity, stale, and national life. 



We believe that education has many faces; therefore, we 
are pledged to provide instruction in the widest practical 
range of academic, occupational and technical fields to serve 
the needs of individuals and the community. 



Immediately following the statement of philosophy in the college catalog is a list of the five 
purposes or institution jl objectives of community colleges. These were discussed by faculty, 
students, administration and trustees and finally set forth the college in the format shown. 

To acconjplish the benefits, concepts and attitudes expressed in the statement of 
: philosophy, the college provides: 

K Occupational Training - F-or those students dcsiiing to complete a vocational 
curriculum the college offers technical training when student enrollment justifies the 
use of facilities and personnel. Individual courses are offered on the same basis when a 

. full curriculum is not justified. In both instances, the college's aim is vocational 
competency. 



General Hducalion - For all students, those with a specific voCaffonal objective, and 
those whose aim is a liberal edncation, the college seeks to inculcate attitudes and 
develop the knowledge and skills essential to effective livkng. These include: 



a. Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 



b. Communicating thoughts clearly in speaking, and in writing; and cultivating the 
ability to read and listen with understanding; 



c. Using the basic mathematical and mcchaiikal skills necessary to everyday life; 



d. Gaining a balanced perspective jf world time ;iiu! place through an understanding 
of cultural heritage; 




Appreciating the creative activities of others. 
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3. Preparation for Transfer - Mt. San Jacinto College provides the first two years of 
college work for those students who plan to transfer to a four«year roNcge or 
university. The curriculiun includes the lower division requirements iix the liberal arts, 
and in scientific, business education, and other professional fields. 

4. Community Service - Mt. San Jacinto College cooperates with other schools and 
colleges in providing adult education. This program is offered primarily through college 
evening classes. The college also presents athletic and cultural events^ including musical 
programs and lectures, as a coinmunity service. 

5. Guidance - Ml. San Jacinto College assists its students to '*know themselves" through 
an integrated guidance and counsehng program. 

Inf ormal Needs Assessment 

When the college was first organized, the general advisory committee set up a subcommittee 
to explore various methods of assessing the community needs. It was the recommendation of this 
committee that a questionnaire be used to help determine the initial classes and special services lo 
be offered; and that it be sent to high school seniors who expressed a desire to enroll in the new 
college *and to people in the community who indicated that they planned to attend classes. This 
/ recommendation was followed and as a result, very few scheduled classes had to be cancelled 
because of insufficien t enrollment. 

For determining future courses^ it was decided to use needs assessment as an informal 
continuous activity Students who respond at registration time by filling certain classes early» or 
by enrolling In other classes in such small numbers that offerings had to be reduced the next 
semester, expressed their felt needs in an unmistakable way. Community members who 
petitioned the college administration or trustees for a concert series, forum series, or short 
general interest courses also indicated services which they desired from the college. Advisory 
committee members\who discussed agenda items about community needs also provided useful 
information. When requests for services are consistent with the approved educational philosophy 
statement and they can be satisfied within the resource limitations of the college, they are 
accepted by the trustees and become a part of the college program. The combined judgment of 
faculty, students, administration, and organized community groups (such as advisory committees, 
college Pations Association and others), provide needs assessment input which leads to 
recommendations upon which the elected representatives of the district (the trustees) act. 

'^g^'-'^ is a serious doubt in the minds of the staff at Mt. San Jacinto College that a formal 
' rpi^l^'Ssment questionnaire or a one-day needs assessment conference every year would 
p ^aaaaaajditional significant or^j^^ful information regarding the needs of the residents of the 
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communities being served. It appears to the college staff that people not Immediately desiring 
service from the college respond to broadly distributed questionnaires about needs assessments as 
they believe they are expected to respond and not as potential students and attenders of special 
events. 

Instructional Ends Objectives 

As another step in the development of a management by objectives system, the college 
president first proposed to the administrators and then to faculty groups that instructional 
output be measured by means of units earned by students and by grade points earned.* The 
president explained to faculty groups that since most of them had already prepared course 
requirements with measurable objectives and precise grading criteria, the unit and grade reports 
of the attendance accounting department would provide the best available institutional output 
measures. Then, when direct costs per unit earned have been calculated » these output measures 
can be used to analyze cost trends and predict costs of alternative teaching strategies. 

As these output measures were applied by faculty, they proposed that dividing their courses 
Into measurable and currently unmeasurable objectives for each unit of credit would more 
accurately measnre output. Under this plan> a student may earn one, two or three units for a 
three-unit course, e.g., if he masters two-thirds of the measurable and cunently unmeasurable 
objectives for a three-unit coui^ he would receive two units. This partial concept has other 
advantages to students which are described later In this chapter. 

In an attempt to develop a plan which would provide the maximum potential for the 
• immediate improvement of output, the president suggested that each full-time teacher carefully 
study the potential output of one of his classes* This plan is at the heart of the institutional 
objectives approach; and it was fust put into effect under the title, *'The Experimental Class 
Plan** The title, unfortunately, led to misunderstandings of the intent of the plan. The term 
"experimental class** gave the impression that the output of this class would be compared with 
' the output of all other classes taught by the instructor - without any adequate control elements 
such as hiatching of students and teaching strategy. So, a new name was given: "The Sample Class 
Plan for Projecting Output and Constraints. " 

In the plan, each instructor was asked to pre-select one class as his sample class. All of the 

♦To reduce the risk of producing a self-serving statistic, instructors were encouraged to 
Cr-^~Q *Nelr measurable course objectives and precise grading criteria with teachers a^ other 
irp;n Y/^"*? Also, the grade point averages of students who transfer to four-year colleges and 
u CI\lv> > are carefully compared to see that grading standards are maintained at the local 
jpsw-ycoeges. . 5O 
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classes in college would have been treated llie same wav if there had been time enough to do so, 
but by selecting a different course tauglit by each teacher each semester, all courses could be 
studied cvcy two years. The term ''sample class" successfully conveyed the idea of each teacher 
and his administrative representative** selecting a small number of stuJ jnts to develop a strategy 
designed to improve the output of the whole institution. 

At the end of the second week of the semester, each teacher and his administrative 
representative** conferred regarding one of the teacher's sample classes. At this conference, they 
discussed the results of the pre-test given to these students, and any other available data, which 
might give clues to the learning problems of the students and help identify major obstacles to 
learning (or constraints) that might keep all students from completing the course and achieving 
all course objectives. 

The teacher and the administrator discussed ways to help reduce constraints such as changing 
the teaching strategy or even asking the counseling office to transfer some students to other 
classes when pre-tcst results indicated a need for remedial or prerequisite courses. 

The administrative representative aiid the teacher then discussed steps which could be 
accomplished by administrative action to help reduce other identified constraints. 

By the third week of the semester, the administrative representative prepared a summary 
report including course titles, numbers of students enrolled, a prediction of the units which the 
students will earn, and the projected grade averages for the dasses. In addition, agreed-upon 
constfainls, beyond the scope of administrative representatives and faculty to reduce, were listed 
as irreducible constraints. The list of irreducible constraints was presented to the president during 
a conference with the administrative representatives the fourth week of each semester. 

At the end of the semester, ihe teacher and his administrative representative analyze the 
results of the students' achievements in the sample class, based on grades earned in accordance 
with the grading plan, and on constraints. Reports on sample class output are presented in writing 
to the president and to the teacher. 

The conference process is reviewed and revised as needed annually. At'ter reviewing and 
evaluating the process, the staff believed that the following outcomes were achieved; 

**All administrators including the college president and the vice president in charge of 
business affairs are assigned a panel of instructors to serve as an instructional coordinator. This 
I ^ Jp includes much of the administrative work which in a larger institution would be done 
'FRlCrtment head. 
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1. Class drops were roiluccd by ticlcrniiaing the causes of withdnwal and by climinaling 
the need to withdraw. Special assistance was provided to sludents, including tutoring, 
special counseling, and individual assistance based on the studeiUs* needs, liicreby 
signitlcpntly reducing the withdrawal and failure rate. 

2. lns(ructors learned more about students at the beginning of the semester and tailored 
instruction to the student's individual needs through special assignments or partial 
credit for students. 

3. Students achieved more objectives and earned higher grades. By having objectives and 
grades verified, teachers can justify any distribution of grades given such as all passing 
grades. The normal curve, which forces unnecessary competition and frustration can 
be eliminated. 

4. The constraints that administration could reduce for selected classes were identified 
and the administration reported to the instructor on the follow through; i.c^ more 
library resources, physical plant adjustments, funds for tutors. 

5. The constraints that the teacher could reduce for his class were idenlified and the plan 
for reducing constraints was incorporated in the teacher's professional objectives. At 
the end of the semester, those that were accomplished were reported; e.g., a new 
diagnostic test was developed, or new teaching methods were introduced. 

6. A list of projected and confirmed constraints for the whole institution was developed. 
These constraints were beyond the control of ihe college or instructor, at least within 
the current semester. Some were listed and verified so that the public did not expect 
the impossible from the college; e.g., student withdrawals due to relocation or illness. 
Other constraints were hsted with a price lag attached so that the trustees could 
determine whether additional resources could be obtained to further reduce these 
constraints. 

7. Students who expended only slight effort were identified and techniques to help them 
increase their effort such as the human potential seminars were devised. 

The Human Potential Programs 



'"taff of Mt. San Jacinto College look the position that a viable management by 
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objectives system for ?n educational institution cannot be (Jovclopo<l without identifying the 
most significant constraints and planning a program to reduce those constraints. This step is a 
crucial aspect of a management by objectivi's system. \ list of identified constraints was 
developed and incorporated into the collegers institutional objectives report, and a plan for 
reducing the most significant constraint was developed. At the end of the first semester of using 
the sample class plan, an overwhelming majority of instructors and their administrators identified 
"lack of motivation of students" as the principle constraint. 

The president called several knowledgeable people around the country asking if they knew 
of programs designed to assist with the problem of poor motivation. One suggestion was the 
Human Potential programs being developed in several colleges and universities. The program was 
exploredi and people associated with the program were broxight to campus on several occasions 
to describe the process to the staff and to eventually train staff volunteers iri the utilisation of 
the process. 

The original program had limitations affecting its utility at Mt» San Jacinto College. Under 
the leadership of the dean of student personnel, the staff studied a wide variety of similar 
programs and eventually prepared the Self-ActuaHzation by Group Process.* In addition, the 
staff prepared training manuals for group leaders, manuals for instructors using the process with 
their students, and manuals for the students or participants to use. The process has made a 
significant difference in the empathetic regard faculty members have for each other and for 
students* Student participants have, in a large number of cases, shown improvement in many effort 
factors which influence motivation. The faculty has expressed approval that the resources of the 
college could be rallied to reduce a significant constraint which they had identified. Another 
faculty identified constraint ted to the establishment of a new and much more extensive learning 
laboratory for teaching reading improvement and basic writing. Thus, constraints were not only 
identified; they were reduced for the direct benefit of both faculty and students. 

l^ro[ec(ing Anticipated Ou tput 

The sample class projections are used as guidelines for projecting the anticipated output for 
all classes. This gives a method for calculating the unit cost for the output of each instructional 
department. Ifoutputis^oingdown rapidly from the previous year then a reason is souglit. As an 



•This positively oriented group process includes: life style assessment, verification of assets, 
i O e exploration, identification of values, choice making, best moments, idcnl^jlcatioji 
r^R J (]];e If disclosure » reaffirmation group planning, and a plan for self-actuahzation. 
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example: for each of tho last three years, outjiul of units earned by sUuicnls in foreign 
language cUisses has conslMently gone down. Tho irreducible constraint here is the national 
downward trend In iiumbefs of foreign language titudcnis due prima rity to rervioving language 
requirements for nuny college majors. TIk* information, thus, made available makes it possible to 
make a bctlcr analysis of variovis alternative actions which can be taken to cope with a rapidly 
rising cost of instruction in one dcpartnient. If costs per unit earned increase disproportionately 
for a given department, then the facuUy iiiembers and the coordinating administrator can seek 
the cause and try to remove the cause. An example of how tliis functioned occtirred when the 
photography department increased its advanced offerings. The enrollment in advanced classes was 
relatively small in comparisotj to beginning photography classes. To solve the problem, the 
instructor developed individuali/cd instructional metlia. permitted both beginning and advanced 
students to enroll in any and all classes, and to progress as rapidly as possible tonieet the course 
objectives. This meant thyt, because beginning and advanced students would be in the same 
classes, all classes would have full enrollments. It also meant that if some students dropped out of 
a class, it would be possible to enroll a new student in the middle of a semeslcr. The change to 
individualized, continuous progression education slgnificjutly increased the output of the 
photography classes and reduced the cost per unit earned. This change probably would not have 
been accomplished if both administrator and faculty meniber had not been looking at costs per 
unit and had not been tooking foi ways to reduce tliese costs. 

The faculty-adniinistrjtion conferences on sample classes is the principle method used at Mt. 
San Jacinto College for setting objectives and determining constraints on inslructional progiams. 

How tjie L'^l^^ii'lj^^^ji^ Objectives are Reported to tJie Trustees and to llie ConmumtTy 

The institutional objectives for the year are reported to the board of iriistees^al llieir 
October meeling. Tliese objectives luive been formulated by faculty aruTiiiiniinistl-afroif and 
recon^mcnded by a vote of the faculty prior to their submission to (he iruslees. Anotlier report is 
made at the following August or September meeting of the frustees where llie objective 
**achievenient'i'' are presented. In tlie October report, an estimate cost per i;nii for each subject 
taught is included. In the August report, tlierc is a statement of nclual costs per liuil earned by 
subject matter. (The costs presented represent the direct costs only which iiulude salaries, fringe 
^benefits and sup[^lies. Other costs are reported for service functions as total amounts, e.g., 
commxinity service $64,21 7») 




Ity members had expressed concern over the possibility that detertnining costs for 
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subjects might cause trustees to disapprove of ilic tcachhifci oriii>i)i cusl courses, lo try loUispcl 
this concern, the following paragraph N^as inchiJcd ii^ the f orwjrJ to Wk iiiNtidUJoiuil ohjeclivcs 
report : 

*Therc has been some coiKvrn expressed by edckvitors (hrouiihout ihe tution since Hie term 
nianagcincnl objectives was first jppliod to educallon that, sIkmiIJ costs yury widely hclwcen 
subjects, management decisions .night be unduly in lluenced by the eo^l fjclor, 1 he philosophy 
of the insHtulion, sluted jt the beginning of this report, should eslublisli the franiework lor 
making management decisions including the factor of cost. The staiemcnl in the philosophy, *' . . 
« we pledge to provide instruction in the widest praelical rjnge of academic, occupjtiomd arid 
technic?*) fields to serve the needs of individuals and the communities, sets the basis for 
management decisions." 

The college administration and faculty agreed thjl no report of itisiilutioiia) ot^jeetivcs and 
their achievement can ex|x;ct to depict all of the services rendered to students or to the 
communities served. By making an cUort each year throiJi;h evaluating and improving the report, 
the staff believed that more precisely measurable institutional objeetives will be identified and 
utilized, and the progr^im will uUimalely be changed to belter serve the students and the 
community. 

Because management by objectives reports [lave been viewed by some le^isljUirs as a means 
of evaluating staif. faculty concerns were frequently expressed regard ii^g this eventuality. The 
forward of the report to the trustees included the foltosving three paragrapJis bearing on the 
constraint variations af-sociatcd with any one group of sludenfs and disavowijig Ihis inanagemcnt 
by objectives system as a means of staff evaluation: 

*Thc reader is cautioned to n^akc special noEc lliat this docnn)enl incKides in its title, the 
words INSTITUTIONAL OBJKCTIVEiS. No one instructor nor administrator, v/ith the possible 
exception of the supcrintendeiU, cun be held persoi;a!l> jccountable for any one class section 
output or one course output. There are too mai<y human variables asbociatcd with the input 
factors (the students) to be able to identify, classify :md make precise judgments about the 
constraints which apply to any one group of students. 

The institution, wlien taken as a whole and with its measured output statt^ticscohipared 
from year to year, can show tJte instructors^ staff, trustees, and the connnunities served, the 
Ci-Q l^"Which progress is being made toward Mulcting the institutional ohieclives in a more cost 
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effective manner. The dcj;rcc to which the trustees hold the superintendent ultimately 
responsible for the output of the institution as a whole should determine his accountability for 
these results." 

These statements were tuken seriously by the Irustces, and inanagemeni decisions made 
based on the data provided in the report did not subvert the avowed intent to resist using 
management by objectives in faculty evaluation. Faculty support for the management by 
objectives effort rallied as confidence that the data generated would not be improperly used was 
confirmed. 

The frnal step in the management system was the educational audit. 
Bducational Audit 

The measurable institutional objectives approach to management by objectives, even with its 
statistical reporting of measurable output and cost figures for courses and programs^ represented 
only a staff report made to the governing board. Despite its attempted objectivity, It still lacked 
the clement of credibility desired by legislators and by a segment of the pubHc. The 
administrative staff felt that the credibility coutd be improved by having an outside audit of the 
achievements idenliticd in the objectives re port* The college piesidt:nt presented to the trustees a 
plan for nominating and selecting the educational auditor and for outlining the audit 
specitlcations. 

He proposed that a panel of four or five liidividuals with wide experience in community 
college admlnistrjtion and with earned reputations for professional independence be nominated 
by the administration and trustees. He suggested that a letter outlinirig the specifications for the 
educational audit and including the maximum fee to he paid, be sent to all nominees. In the 
replies requested from the nominees, they were asked to indicate their interest in performing an ' 
audit and to propose an hourly fee to be charged for themselves, for their professionjjl assistants, 
and for their clerical assistant. The president proposed that the chairmjn of the trustees interview 
the candidates and recommend to the board of trustees one nominee as educational auditor. 

After this procedure was followed, an auditor verified by sampling the output records which 
were being prepared for the trustees. The auditor and his assistants interviewed about one-third 
of the college faculty and checked college records for measurable and currently unmeasurable 
: J " (^ '^jeclives, verification of objectives, and precise grading plans. The auditors reviewed the 
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total institutional output records for total units earned, measurable objectives for student 
personnel work and for community services rendered* The auditors also sampled or completely 
verified all other statistical records Included in the achievement of objectives report, 

At the board of trustees meeting in August where the '*Objeclives Report'* was* discussed, 
the auditor reported his Hndings and made recommendations for improving the record-keeping 
and reporting systems. 

The local newspaper reporters present asked questions, commented on the **report'* and the 
audit* Subsequently, they wrote favorable news stories about the efforts of the college to 
Implement a. management by objectives system and provide an educational audit. The news 
Coverage was given a prominent place in the local press. Trustees and administrators were of the 
Opinion that the favorable publicity, focusing everyone's attention on Improving output and 
reducing constraints, and the additional data made available for management decisions, made the 
effort worthwhile. 

In Retrospect 

There has been widespread concern about what is being purchased by taxes paid to support 
institutions of higher learning. The measurable institutional objectives system provides a carefully .i 
documented and audited report of the college output and the costs for achieving those 
measurable and currently unmeasurab!e objectives. The program has provided students with a 
**fail-safe** instructional system- where they can succeed, if they try. The students know the 
course requirements for each unit to be earned and the specific grading criteria. They know that 
grades will be awarded on a fixed set of criteria with no grading curve toeing applied* Students are 
aware that the college Is organized to be responsive to their needs: that whenever possible, 
instruction will be tailored to their individual differences so ihat Ihey may complete as many 
course objectives as possible. Thoup.h the Self-Actualization Group Process students are helped to 
Iwjtter understand themse!ves and to participate in education in ifumanizing ways. They also get 
to know their teachers and peers on a personal basis ^hrough this innovative motivational 
technique. 

Advantages of the Institutional objectives system to faculty are highlighted by the fact that 
teachers now have a regular opportunity to identify constraints which keep their instruction from 
being as successful as possible; and they have a commitment from the adiuinistration and trustees 
Ic O reduce these constraints. Another advantage is that the system gives them a regular 
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opporlunily to luvc others become aware of their accomplishments. The instructor has an 
oppofluiiily to sel realistic objectives for the output of his sample class or all of Ms classes, to 
work toward Ihosc objectives, and to experience the sense of accomplishment when the 
objectives are achlevevl. 

The measurable ihstiUilional objectives approach lias furnished Uiistees with an or^janlwd 
method of looking .ill tj\e output of educational programs alon^ with the constr.nnts. The cosCs of 
programs and cost of constraint reduction is also availnble for careful consideration. The 
comparison of costs of courses by cale^rories from year to year shows what the cost trends and 
utput trends havc'hcvn, over several years and affords additional information for policy 
Jecistons. iJje sysicrTPrcnnnds triislccs lliai policy tlecisions are first baseJ on the plulosophyor 
mivsioM stJlenient of the college and are then based on the most cost eneclivo teaching strategics. 
If lru^:lecs 1^^^ convinced that educational output can be increased by constraint reduction or 
increased capacity': they have the necessary facts to justify to the electorate a la\ rate increiise. 

Atlmtnistrators find the system advantageous in fulfilling their role as leaders of 
instrujllojm} improvement. The conference sessions with instructors provide a nwans for* 
improvinc^ inslVuffional methods and techniques. At the end of the semester, the output 
accompli^mont and c<)nslraint verification discussion provides an opportunity for both 
^(1 mi nisi rat or afti instructor to sharpen their percejition of the !eari\ing process. 

I he prinj:jple disadvantages of the measurable institutional objectives jpproach are the extra 
time and jfiTork the system requires of administrators. The approach also runs the risk of any 
!»ysteni which identifies program costs - that of having raw cost figures used in making poliey 
decisions \viil^<Jl|i /egard to identified constraints or without regard to the underlyinp college 
philosophy fission statement. By making a uianagement by objectives report available to the 
public and lo-Jhe press, there is a risk that some raw cost figures will be taken out of context and 
used to make the program at the college look like it is unwisely using public funds. At Ml. San 
Jacinto Collc^ejbese concerns have been recogni/eJ as real, but Ihey have not mjitcuahi^ed. We 
i\{\n\i this is possibly true because the system has been initialed gradually over five years, with the 
public and the press being constantly infornKd. 

It is hoped that other community colleges will adopt all (or part) of the measurable 
institutional objectives approach Jowiianagcmcnl by objectives; and, by exehariging information, 
promote the development of a prWuctive system of measurable and currently unmeasurabk 
^ iaJ objectives. The staff of Ml. San Jacinto College feel that we have a system which will 
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not only improve tlic cost cfl'citiveiu'ss of conniiuniiy college ctiucation, Init more import;iiuly. 
provide more eftectivc ecUiculional programs lor stuJenls. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES APPROACH AT 
COAST COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



The main idea underlying the management by objectives program in the Coast Distr'cl is 
that educational management in the cojfimunity college can be swbsliftft^ in\provcd by uniting 
the scientific dimension of management and the ivuman dimension.^^^^tsi District efforts are 
based on two primary assumption?. First, that mi^nagement by o'^jecfivTOig the,bc$;1 present-day ^ 
repre|pntation of science-based management. Secondly, that the genuine involvement of the 
people in the educational community in the management process constitutes the best 
representation of the human dimension of management. Combining management by objectives 
and participative management provides the basis for humanistic management in the Coast 
Community College District. 

? Orange Coast College, established in 1947, and Golden West College, which opened its doors 
in 1966, currently enroJl approximately ^SfiOO students in all programs. Combined staff include 
562 full-time instructors and 37^administrators, The colleges serve the southwestern portion of 
Orange County, California, including the cities of Costa Mesa, H^intington Beach, and Newport 
Beach. The area is densely populated encompassing over 400,000 people within a wide 
s*j|^i5<fconomlc range, Agriculture^ manufacturing, and .rjecreation arc primary industries. The 
^racial distribution in the district is: 2 per cent black^^ per cent Mexican-American, and 90 per 
cent Caucasian, and the colleges* enrollment patterns are similar. 

The use of educational objectives began in the Coast District perlKij>*> not unlike similar 
beginnings in colleges across the nation. A few instructors tjking graduate school courses in 
writing course objectives, an enterprising dean of instruction offering facjjj|Mp^ option of being 
evaluated on the basis of their course objectives, and an awakeningJ^^gt by district staff in 
supporting such efforts were the first signs. These were followed by faculty fellowship awards to 
encourage the use of objectives, by training programs in the writing of instructional objectives, 
and by in-service contracts ^ving salary schedule credit for innovative teaching programs utilizing 
objectives. All efforts were voluntary and resulted in 70 per cent of all instructors employing 
objectives in the courses they taught. Despite thft accomplishment, a major component was 
missing. A major portion of the institution was organized to march forward in a systematic 
riianner but there was no clear agreement on the direction they should go. Instructors had their 
01 O .but some of their administrators had neglected to write tjjoirs. Further, there were no 
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ajifccd-upon syslctnwiik* objocUws lo relate to the iiistriietional objectives, a situation fbumi in 
many eoininunity colleges across the nation. The prolMem was clear enougli ; objectives were part 
of a hierarcliy which began not with instructional objectives, but with a guiding institutional 
mission statement; syslemwiJe oHjeetivcs eruleil not with course objectives but with unit, even 
witlj lesson, objectives. There were, of course, not only instructional programs which needed 
organizing and system, but also support progranjs. ijiyiiidmjf ^is'j^^^^^^ '^^^ ^^^^ 

same need. It was this need, then, that set the stage tor the humanistic and participative program 
of manuiienient by objectives now being implen«Jntcd in the Coast Comnuiuity College District. 

Coast District's et't'orts to implement participative management by objectives was the result 
of a major project aimed at increasing the effect ivencss of educational management in the 
nation's community colleges. These activities began iti May of 1^)72, with a three-yciir grant of 
^ippro\inulety S4 10,000 from the W. K. KelKig Toundation to Battelle Research Institute's 
Center for Improved Tducation, The program is hcliii! carried out in cooperation with the League 
for Innovation in the Conummity College. CloaK of the program are to deVvlop :> planning and 
management model for conununity colleges; to denuinstraie the modefs effectiveness in 'ictual 
use In three League districts (tirookdale Conununity College. Cuyahoga Community College, .^nd 
Coast Community C\)llcgc District); and to uniMcmciM the model nationally through conferences 
and vvorksiiops. 

riie major idea underlying humanistic numagement is the application of management b)l 
objectives within the context of p;irticipative rnanageuu'nt. l lie functions of management in the 
Coast District include planning, programmirrji. budget ing. and evaluation. Taken together, these 
activities slioukl form a decision-making procedure leading to the efficieni allocation of resources 
lo achieve specific objectives. 

Imrorporatmg the Hunian Dimensiqii 

How does the educational manager uK^ke effective use of this rjtional approach to 
management? The application of management by objectives to education without consideration 
for human feelings, desires, and values ci^uld we!! do niore harm than good. Some suggestions for 
uniting the participative dmtcnsion ot mai>agcment are presented below. 

Select in g a C'oo rd i n^l o 



^ iicntificalion ai\d selection of the individuul wlio wiP ^Liuide the implementation of the 
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program in the colleges was tlu* lirsl significant step in tlie process. Important considerations in 
making this decision included cstabli^ihing the need for such a position, identifying desirable 
characteristics i\nd skills, examining methods by which the selection was to be made, and 
determining the responsibilities and functions with which the coordinator was to be charged. 

The remaining nujor steps in the process itself clearly iiulicated the need for establishing 
this position. The coordiniition of the efforts involved in making the institution really 
accountable were nude the ljill;lhi>\aetjv^lty of the person selected. 

It vvould have been relatively simple to assign a business Jiianagcr, a systems analyst, or even 
an**elTiciency expert " to the task. There can be little viuestion that a knowledge of planning, 
program analysis, ami budgeting was a necessity. However, management by objectives required 
the pii^fLlcjpaJi^il of staff members, students, and citi?ens from the community. Much of this 
participation comes in tiic form of writing objectives and in choosing alternative ways of reaching 
those objectives. It was importiuil. then, that the individual selected for this position have the 
skills of motivating people and the ability to develop in those participating a sense of confidence 
in both him and the project. Participants had to feel that goals selected were their goals; the 
means for reaching the goals was designed by them; and that they, as members of the college 
"community/' would evaluate their own success at meeting the goals. 

The primary function of a coordinator for accountability was to organize and guide a 
planning team ii^ its efforts to attain participative management using specific objectives. 

0 ail i ? jjig J he Plan n i n g Tea i \ i 

In gelling the planning team off to a productive start, there were several necessary steps: 
llrst, Pp^enUaj^key members were identified; next, the possible contribution of each was analyzed 
before seieclicin: and. finally, strategies were developed for the initial meeting of the team. 

Identifying initiji members of the planning team was a function of the coordinator. ThougJi 
he sought advice tVom various administrators, instructors, or students, tlie structure of the team 
was designed by him. Subsequent additions or deletions, however, resulted (torn a decision of the 
group. 

Si^e was an important consideration when establishing a planning teann Multi-college 
d' ■ ^ ' ive greater difficulty than single campuses. Yet. faculty, students, and administrators or 
s£[^C staff, as well as the community at large and the board of trustees, were represented to 
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insure ful! participation in the acceptance of the process. The necessity of training in the use of 
management skills did limit the team membership. 

The following is the membership of the planning team at Coast Community College District. 
An analysis of the valve of each potential member is also included: 

1. President of the College - Whereas it is important not to permit the office or 
personality of the president to inhibit discussion or action of the planning team, his 
participation in activities, such as setting goals and developing program strucfgrps, can 
assure his acceptance of necessary subsequent changes. 

2. College Officer for Business Affairs - Although accountability involves program 
planning to meet college wide goals, it also involves cost accountings and ultimately, 
cost effectiveness. The college business manager or equivalent can identify existing 
structures for gathering financial statistics or can help implement new ones. 

3. Dean or Vice-President for Instruction - Clearly, a large number of persons in the 



Instructional costs represent the greatest single expenditure of the budget. This 
particular individual can offer great benefits in encouraging the development of specific 
objectives for college instructional programs. 

4. College Officer for Educational Planning or Development - This administrator can 
contribute expertise in evaluation, new cost-effective program development, and in 
identifying state and federal resources. 

5. Director of Extended Day or Evening College - For effective management, college 
facilities must be utilized efficiently as many hours and days as possible. Frequently» 
extended day or evening classes are under separate funding involving special rules, thus 
necessitating this administrator a^: a member. 

6. Faculty Association President or Senate Cliairman - It is important that the chief 
elected officer be the team member. His influence as the chosen spokesman for faculty 
concerns can b* significant value in allaying fears and encouraging participation. 

li Student Association Pfesident - 



college community are directly responsible " to the instructional supervisor. 
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8. Support or "'CbssifieU*' Staff AssociaJion President - 

9. Board of Trustees Representative - The board may ultimately be asked to approve 
changes }n program structure and in the means by which resources are allocated. The 
early participation in the implementation process facilitates their approval. 

10. Coordinator of Accountability - The role of the coordinator will be a difficult one as 
he is guiding a group whose members possess divergent points of view and 
backgrounds. His ability to instill the feeling in the members that they are members of 
a team all Uylng to reach a common goal will be his most significant contribution. 

The initial meeting of the planning team was of crucial importance to the project and so to 
the coordinator. Some members of the college community were offended because they were not 
selected for the planning team and others were offended because they were. It was extremely 
important to announce the first meeting with a personal letter suggesting that the individual was 
a key member^ absolutely essential to the success of the project. A brief summary of the 
advantages of accountability to the college was included with an explanation of why Coast 
planned to implement it. ^ 

At the first meeting several tasks were accomplished. First, everyone was made aware of the 
potential and particular contributions of each member. Then, the specific activities of the 
planning team were discussed. The following are functions for the planning team: 

1. assists in administering educational needs survey; 

■ 2. establishes institutional goats with priorities on basis of needs sjjfvey and other relevant 
data; 

3. designs program structure; 

4. helps staff members develop program objectives and evaluation criteria; 

5. estimates available resources (multiple year); 

: 6. coordinates program analysis and preparation of program budgets; * 

ERLC , „ , 
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8. assesses program performances as budget is executed; and 

9. prepares a public report and reviews institutional goals and program objectives for 
revision. 

The importance of continuing membership on the team throughoura^e project was stressed. 
As Indicated In the analysis of the selection of members, each w^s in 11 pivotal position to bring 
about the implementation of the concept in this particular area. Philoso^hicil and emotiopa l 
commitment by planning team members helped develop the same attitude within those whom 
they represent. Finally, a significant but unmentloncd function of the first meeting was to permit 
those who feared accountability as a threat to existing programs or an inhibitor to the 
development of new ones to express their concerns. It gave the opportunity to the coordinator to 
emphasize the greater participation in management of resources that will result from 
implementing accountability. And, indeed, it provided the opportunity for top management to 
express their commitment to the broadening of dectsion-maldng powers in the expenditure of the 
budget. 

Participative planning is not an easy process. It is a time>consuming approach, and the 
planning coordinator found it extremely difficult to achieve a community consensus on the 
statement of systemwide objectives. The resulting benefits, however, proved that the entire effort 
Is worthwhile. As a result of active participation in planning, staff members, hopefully, will be 
motivated to work toward achieving the objectives because they participated in the development 
of the objectives. 

Assessing the Needs 

Most community college administrators will assert vigorously that their college or 
multi-campus district has its goals already stated in the most recent accreditation report. 
Unfortunately, regardless'^of how well-written Coast District's goals were, they frequently 
suffered from the Jack of some significant element. They were often not specific or did not 
permit measurement for evaluation. For this project, the definition of a goal was a broad 
statement of purpose to be achieved by society but to which the educationaJ system will 
contribute by attaining related objectives. Whereas an objective was a statement of an outcome of 
^ a program which will contribute to the societal goal to which it is related. Objectives were, in 
fad, the sub-steps to be performed to reach a goal. As we shall see, measurable objectives are very 
i;rtnAr^tit lo programs in the program structure evolving in our efforts to implement 
J^(^nt by objectives. They must emerge from programs that are expressly designed to meet 
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the systcmwUlc goah c$tabli<i)icd by the inslitiition. 

An effective way of establishing goiils or for determining the validity of those already 
existing is to perform an assessment of ihc needs the collej^e must meet. Some tested needs 
assessment survey forms were available which re^iulred relatively small sampling. The one used by 
the Coast District re^iuired that seven separate groups from the college "community'* be 
surveyed. 

Careful administration of the survey can greatly enhance in successful use as a means of 
establishing priorities. Each member of the planning team was responsible for administering the 
version of the form suiuble for the group he represented. Care was taken not to code survey 
forms or force everyone to participate. The form should be returned within a few days of its 
distribution ahd follow-up telephone calls or memos can be used. 

Should another form of needs assessment be desired or more helpful, different 
administration techniques would be appropriate. It is important that the form used does not 
preclude the discovery of previously unknown needs. Another tested needs assessment form is 
available from the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. The Delphi Technique 
also may be employed to discover *'necds" a> perceived by members of the campus 
'Vommunily/' institutional research, and advisory committees. It may be. of course, that needs 
are already expressed in college catalogs, board policy manuals, or faculty handbooks and need 
only be found and carefully articulated. Merely to determine how well the college is meeting 
existing well-known demands suggests tliat l}ie existing structure is satisfactory but is not 
eftlcient. It may well be that new programs to meet pieviously undetected needs should be added 
to the present program structure, or. of course, s:)me programs may still be in the structure even 
Ihougli there is no expressed need for them. 

Basically, llie survey used by Coast will indicate: 

1. . to what extent the college is meeting various needs considered appropriate for the 

community colleges; 

2. to what extent these "appropriate" needs are applicable to the college; 

3» the degree of importance the me tubers of the college "community" attach to needs 
Q now being addressed; 
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4. the extent to which present efforts to meet these needs are being successful; and 

5. the degree of importance attached to needs not presently being dealt with. 

This data can be applied to two distinct questions in any efforts to establish systcmwide goals: 

1. What existing programs should be revised or deleted? 

2, What new programs could be planned to meet needs not now being addressed? 

To answer these questions: 

\* The needs suggested in the survey can be ranked by the degree of importance the 
"college community'* members attach to them. 

2. The effectiveness of programs in meeting these needs can be addressed. 

y 3. Needs not now addressed by programs can be identified. 

4, Programs not presently meeting any expressed needs can be identified, 

Data analysis was presented in a report to the planning team members along with other 
relevant data which enabled them to make major contributions to the formulation of the 
collegers mission statement and systemwide objectives. An opportunity for involvement was 
provided through a series of meetings in which the various groups expressed their different points 
of view concerning the objectives. The desired end result was a clear statement of the mission and 
the systemwide objectives, arrived at and agreed upon by these representatives. The following is 
the mission statement and the several supporting systemwide objectives now collectively agreed 
upon by members of the Coast District educational community. 

Mission Statement for the Coast Community College District 

To provide an environment which enables students to discover their learning through 
self-fulfilling activities into intellectual, social, and cultural growth. 



Sj O * Objectives for the Coast Community College Distric t 
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I , to provide a program of Iransfer education 



2. to provide a program of adult continuing education 



3, to provide a program for career education 



4. to provide a program of community services 




5. to provide supportive services enabling a mem&ff of the community to pursue his 
persona] educational objectives 

6, to provide a program for cultural and personal enrichment 



The planning team will work together in analyzing three existing programs, Including both 
educational programs and support programs. Each program will be evaluated in terms of its 
contribution to the systemwlde objectives, Plaiis are made to either modify or eliminate those 
programs not contributing to the college's objectives. A note will be made of those objectives for 
which no programs exist, Obviously, there are many "constraints" involved here. Tenured 
faculty, for example, may need retraining so that new subject areas may be taught. Staff 
development programs, may also be needed, but the constraints do not justify the continuation of 
programs where there are virtually no students enrolling because of changing environments in 
four-year institutions or in the world of work. 

It is hoped that the planning team will generate ideas for the development of new programs 
and the modification of existing programs. The planning team is expected to work together in 
integrating the total arra^ of programs. These programs, along with the objectives, will be 
organized within a systems framework - as an integrated whole. 

This approach to programming has several important applications for the district. First, the 
rational structuring of programs will make them compatible with the overall management by 
objectives process. Second, the involvement of a wide range of people in the programming 
process can lead to many innovative ideas for program improvement. Even if only a fraction of 
the ideas stand the test of critical evaluation^ this can still be a worthwhile effort. Third, it may 
be necessary to eliminate certain job positions as a result of scrutinizing existing programs against 
newly stated objectives. This docs not mean, however, that the individuals filling these positions 
wij-.p.^^"eir jobs. If they are contributing to the college's objectives, they will be transferred to 
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Dctcrfniniag a Pro^rarti StrucUirc 

When needs are assessed and upproprblely rebied ^-oals outlined, ihcy can then be used as 
guidelines for examining llic collegers c^isUng program strvicture. A Pjogriun for this purpose was 
defined as a series of independent, closely related services and/or activities progressing toward, or 
contributing to^ a common objective or set of allied objectives. Coast District is presently at this 
point of progi jni examination in its implementation of participative manai!cn»cnt. 7^e planning 
team is working toward the development of a program slruciure which will permit program 
analysis, Three "pilot" programs fitting the dcfmition just given have been selected for analysis: 
biology, in the area of transfer education: secretarial science, in the area of career education; and 
counseling, in the area of support services. 

Several lecliniqucs are possible for determining a program structure: 

1. A program structure can be es(abJislied by examining major a£ljWl|cs of the institution, 
such as teaching reading, performing administrative functions^ providing food services, 
etc. 

2. The existing o rga n iza ti ona 1 c hart for the district can be used as a base. The duties of 
each person listed will also offer a structure of activi ties wjiich can be grouped in 
programs. 

3. Models from other institutions are also possible guides. These are usually by subject 
arca» physical location, or Instructional level, such as freshman, sophomore, junior, or 

^ senior* 

Obviously, the present program structure, whether it be organized by activities, divisions, 
departments^ or degree programs could provide the basis for an analysis of the costs of cacli of its 
parts. This, however, would suggest that all programs addressed one or another of the di^trict^s 
needs and tliat aM needs were addressed by one or another of the district*s programs. This is 
probably noX the case. Therefore, a careful study of the goals and their priority ratings may offer 
valuable information about the necessity to revise the existing program structure. 

The program structure is the basis used by analyst's to generate, organize, and JispJay 
information about the activities of the district. Yet, such analysis may only indicate tha . it costs 
c I .<r^ student per year to take pjrt in a training progryni in graphics as opposed to S300 for 
^p^(^ring in English. This kind of information, without tlie input from an assessment of needs 



and sin cxarniiuitiiMi vl g(^;ils, lan i'jmIj- rcsul( tri cmuioou^i iK'ci^iun-iK.ikini'. \i\ clTcvOsv ;iruilyKis 
rciiuircs Uic asMiraiuv tlul ihc frcsciil proiirjin sirucliirc is one licit ojus.'s syNU'inwUlc ^oaU 
be Jillaincd, even tfiouizli soino go;iK may Iv more c.\|icnsivc Wun uHicrs. 

Anotl'.cr iniporlaiit value i)t Jctciitiining a proiitjin sliueture is iUA il [nuviJes Mio hasi> Jor 
bringing togvllier all o\ the eleniciUs of aeeoNiuabllUy, A pro^irain striK ture will |>eriiut ilisplay 
objectives sfiowin^: llie costs of ptograins wurkinii toward aU,iinln^ llu^iiKaiid evaluation by 
program. Sub programs or activities can be analysed or com inured with others in ilitYereiit tteas. 
Spocifically, liic program striietiire sliouUl: ( t) ^ijsplay itUorniatioii important to deeisioji-niakinn 
about the Use of resources, and i establisli a data Inise lluU will permit cost ettVctivencss 
analysis witliin each program. I:acli ot I fie program structures purpi^ses can be aeeoinplished by 
establishing a ciassilication seheine tlut groups the organi/alion s activities aeeording to the 
objectives that eacli activity serves. Within the resultiTig t.ixoimniie Iramework, inrornivUion can 
be bfoujihl together on resource re<.|uircuients, cost outputs, and benefits of all the activities 
carried on by the organization. 

' Community collciies clearly diftVr in typical existing program structure troni (lie fouryear 
or graduate institution. Tfiose colleges ire generally organised by discrp^line aiul llicrr accoiuitffjg 
procedures are related to degree programs. I Jie eoninumily college addresses many student needs 
that are unrelated lo the acctuisilion of a college degree. In addition. Mipp<)rt services assist all 
disciplines, as well as counselors and administrators. New programs ^irc rretjucnlly udtled to meet 
new needs in the conun unity. The following example is an "activii> -centered*' program 
ciassilication structure typicjl of nviny conitni!:!ity colleges. It is used by Coast and other 
California community colleges tor the collection of cost diita lo be allocated to certain aclivities 
designed lo furtlier inslruclion in the community colleges. 1 his kind of "reporting" is virtually a 
requisite for ;jny examination ol progran^ structure. If costs cjn be examined or) this or some 
' similar classification oT activities, there is a framework for display ol' data sbovsing costs jvr 
program. The *'base case*' assessment affords a display of existing programs against w liich we can 
align our systemwiJe objectives to determine which programs are addressing svhic!i olijectives. 
^ Before this can be done lo advantage, however, some sort ol ba^ie indicators will be est iblished 
' for each objective so that it is possible to nieaiure the degree lo which the institiitiiMi is successful 
^ in. attain ini: objectives. These ''indicators'' are relatively simple lo derive from the objectives 
^ established, and, once established, tliey lend the kind of specificity that is ret^uired in most 
► s of the term **objective.'' Working frotn established systenucide objectives, the 
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planning Icani can dclcrminc objective indicators. Selecting, tor instance, the foilowlng objective 
from those estabhshcd by Coast, the planning teuni might create several Indicators for 
measurement: ^ 

Systemwide Objective: to enable students to get their first two years of higher education ut 
low cost, and b I e t o tja ns Ic r s m oo t li [ y a n d sg c cos sf u^l I y to a four-year school. *^ 

There are two major guidelines in this objective; '*Lo\v cost'* and "be able to transfer smoothly 
and successfully.*' Here are sample indicators that nnght help determine if the retjuisitcs of low 
cost and ease of transferability were being met: 

Indicators: I. numHr who get in J^tur^y ear school of first choia* , expressed in 
mimbcr who desire to transfer percentage 

2. average FT H student cost of instruction 



national average cost in two- and four^year public colleges 

^- number ac tually transfe rring to fou r-year col leges _ expressed in ^ 
number completing transfer requirements percentage 



jli^ ni b c r of credit h o u r s a c ce p t ^ j V^P""' 




number of credit hours given^ j* pe;ccntaco 



Each existing program, whether instr uctiona l or suti()ortf will contribute to one or more of 
the overall institutional objectives established. Each objective has one or more performance 
indicators to aid in measuring the degree to which it is being attained. Obviously^ programs 
contributing to these systemwide objectives will need to have their own program objectives 
measured. These should strongly suggest specific activities in the program that will clearly help 
reach the level of performaiKC indicated for the various institutional objectives. Tlio setting of 
program objectives is the most direct answer to tlie key questions of accountability: *'Vyhere do 
wc want to go and h£w do we get there?** In order to make the establishment of program 
objectives meaningful and permit later program afi a ly si s» prioriti es will be set among them. 
Evaluation, which subsequently enables those in tliC program to see how well lliey^are attaining 
objectives, will permit the possibte revision of priorities or the additionor deletion of certain 
program objectives. 

|^[^(^the first program objectives are completed, they will be reviewed by the planning 
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learn. Planninin Icain members have parlleipaied In one or ar^oiher ol'ihe '^objectives*' workshops 
and, so, should b<* iiualificd to review those objectives for the criteria specified. It will be 
Important for the planning team to be as generous as possible in this first review. Subsequent 
revisions will hnprove the objectives, and care should bo taken to preserve a positive attitude in 
staff members, many of whom^will be writing objectives for ihe first time. Once the planning 
team decides a particular set of program objectives has reached a minimum level of acceptability^ 
they will recommend them to the board of trustees for approval. It will be helpful to have the 
board take the time to approve each set of objectives separately. Staff morale in the programs 
where objcclivcs are jjccj?gted, and staff motivation iti the programs still developing objectives, 
should both be signiJIca^HySm proved. 

The development and approval of program objectives is, of course, probably the single most 
significant step toward making an educational institution accountable. However, when resources 

. are matched against budgeted items designed to meet these objectives, there is likely to be too 
few resources and too many objectives. Very likely, the systemwide objectives retlect the 
traditional expectation of citizens that schools are responsible for all of their students' moral, 

I educational, and cultural development. Educators often validate this assumption by overstating 
their objectives. 

It will' be necessary to establish priorities among the objectives developed for programs. The 
, program participants will have the first opportunity to attempt this difficult task and should be 
; able to take advantage of the priorities previously established among the institutional objectives. 

NaturaiJy, some resistance will be encountered. Budget cuts under previous budgeting techi^lques 
^ have been made arbitrarily by the pesidents or chancellor. Now the planning team will be making 
. recommendations to the chancellor for submission to the board of trustees based ort its analysis 
, of program efforts to meet institutional objectives. Some competition will obviously result. The 
k advantage gained is that the decision-making process for the allocation of resources will: (1) be 
' shared by a team representing all staff, and (2) be based on the merirsof each program's efforts 

^ to contribute to the attainment of common institutional objectives. 

► . ■ ■ • 

!• • Again, it will be necessary not only to set priorities among program objectives but also to 
^ determine some commonly acceptable b ases for evaluating the degree to which those objectives 
^ are attained. Those ranking high in priority will hkely be those to which greater resources are 
^ allocated, and therefore, particularly significant in the district's efforts to be accountable. 
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lIvaluul[oii 

livaliuillon will be even less popuhjr llian sot linii priorities. Staff members resist assessment 
fretiuenlly le^illnidlcly* because of poor cvaliution criteria or tlie inability to measure the effects 
of certain learning activities. Wiial is lielpful in overeoniing iliese ol^jcctlons is comn^on 
agfoenient j)n the me t hods of nuMSuring success in meeting the progran^ objectives. As previously 
discussed, each syslcmwide objective has ^^performance indicators'* which help to nwasure the 
dciiree to which the iiistjtujjon is reading each of its^objeclives. It is possible to determine similar 
jKrforjiiancc indica tors for program objectives. 

To begin this process, it will be helpful to gut her as much availublc evidence as possible. Test 
scores, records^pf student attainment of particular learning objectives in a class, the statistics as to 
the nuniber of transparencies made, syllabi printed, purchase orders processed, or even meals 
servcdctnall be shown 1o contribute toward reaching properly slated performance indicators. 
However, it is belter lo reach common agreement on these indicators among the program staff 
members and the program directors than to have them established by Ihc planning team or the 
program director alone, Consultants provided by such organizations as the Bat tell Research 
Institute of Columbus, Ohio; the Rand Corporation of Santa Monica^ California; or Government 
Studies and Systems of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, can help considerably in t!iis regard with 
workshops for staff and planning team members. 

Whatever indicators emerge, it will be preferable to monitor progress toward their 
achievement ijuring^lhe academic year. Program staff members will establish, for each program, 
when and how often this should occur. There should be sufficient evidence available no later than 
the time that decisions wjll be made regarding the allocation of resources for the next year's 
b^dgel, Checking on progress during the year, however elementary the process, will permit 
adjustments to be made in activites that arc not working successfully. And the summatlve 
evaluation will enable planning team members to be better informed when making decisions 
regarding the allocation of resources for next year. 

Who, then, are we suggesting should evaluate? Everyone who is part of a progranr should 
have an opportunity lo participate. Staff members will be encouraged to develop techniques for 
self-evaluatjon. Program directors will monitor progress toward meeting perforn^ance indicators 
developed within their programs, and the planning team will analyze the evidence provided it at 
the time of allocating resources. In addition, commercially prepared performance tests sucji as 
nationwide reading or mathematics achievement tests are, of course, available. They» 

ERIC 
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unfortuiutoly, do not rotloct foca) condiliiiii!* and do cncmirai-'c the riiochaiijcal process of 
"teaching to Mio test" aiul probably slioutd not used. It i% likely that iiisiruciors or support 
staff members will not accept imposed standards of nieasurenienl any more readily than imposed 
objectives. Whatever indicators are eventually ulili/ed, it is exlrein^ly iinpori.nil that the 
evaluation system result from a cooperative eHort. 

The parti^lf^ative approach to budiielinti at Coast will proceed in the rollowint; manner; 

} 

a. The planning tejm. consistinii oi administrators, projiram coordinators, and lacult> is 
liiven the responsibility for draflinti the overall budjiet lor the college, riiis ^iroup is 
given a thoroujih orientation in the collciie's bud^ict. including past expenditures, 
expected revenues, and constraints iniiu^sed u]H)i\ the expenditures of various funds. 

b. Those individuals responsible for tfie various programs will assume t)je responsibility 
I for organizing their particular budget requests, Alternative levels of funding are 

requested for eacli program, along with a delineation of how the different levels of 
' expenditures are expected to contribute to the accomj^lishmeiit of |\rogram otijcctives. 

Program coordinators work with tluir staffs in drafting program budgeTs. 

■ ^ ' A. . 

t c. The planning leani will proceed to match the budget to I lie p^BP^^^ requests m an 

iterative manner. A "first-cut*' will be made at allocating ^ihe buiet to the various 

programs. Adjustments will then be made until a satisfactory niateh between budget 

^ requirements and estitnated revenue is achieved. Particular levels of expenditures for 

^ the various programs are selected on Itie basis of systejinvidc objectives <*'Top Down") 

^ as well: as demonstrated need ("Bottom ^^g^-'/^ high degree of coniniuni^ation 

' between the planning commit lee and the progranffrlrordinators is anticipated 

' throughout this process, 

>' ^ 
f 

r d. After the overall budget is .organi/.ed, the planning team is expected it) make its 
\ recommendatiojis to the chana*llor for submission to the board. 

, As with participative planning and participative prograuuning, particij^ative budgeting is a 
r time-consuming process. One major obstacle in the process, of course, .^ Ilu' difficulty in 
' ob ^) ireement among the many different individuals participating^ the process. It is likely 
^thiEHLCiJority of the individuals will emphasize the importafK'? of their own particular 
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programs or program elements, regardless «f ilic specific systeniwidc objccllvcs that have been 
cstablisYicd. 

This proposed appro;ich to budgeting should resuli in definite hcnefits for the dislrkl. F'Irst, 
the budget Is linked to prograii^s in a rational and syslemulic manner, which should lead to a 
greater likelihood of aecompllsliing program objectives and» in turn, systeniwlde objeelivcs. A 
second and etixially important benefit is that adtninislralors and faculty will be working together 
as a team in relating budget to programs* 

Partjcipatiyc Ey a Ki at ion 

The Coast Dislricr has yet to move towarti the kind of evaluation necessary in implementirig 
any rtianagement obji'ctives progriim. it is aniicipaled* however, that it will involve several 
activities and components. 

A major requirement for implementing a niaragement by objectives system Is the 
.establishment of an information system. The information system is used in collecting, analyzing, 
and disseminating information for use in evaluation and decision making* Such a system might bo 
very simple in design (and require only manual operation) or be quite complex (and require the 
use of a computer), depending upon the size and needs of the college or district. Feeding Wi. y the 
Information system should be two broad classes of information: (I) details of the plans, and (2) 
descriptions of actual accomplishments. The details of the plans would inlclude program 
objectives, descriptions of programs and program elements, and budget allocations. Descriptions 
of actual accomplishments are obtained from faculty, adminislrators, students, and the general 
con^munity by systematically surveying their perceptions of actual accomplishments. Also 
included should be any objective data related 1o actuaS accomplishments, such as student test 
scores and records of student performance (with the stipulation being that these data are related 
to program objectives). 

Evaluation will be carried out by comparing actual accomplishments with desired outcomes. 
Faculty and administrators will need to answer the fojlo wing kinds of questions: (I) Which 
objectives are being achieved? (2) Which objectives are no| being achieved? (3) What factors seem 
lo be contributing to the success in accomplishing certain objectives or to the failure in 
accomplishing other objectives? and (4) What should be done lo improve future performance? As 
a result of this continual evaluation, modiRcalions might be made in the objectives, in the means 
( ^ ng the objectives, or in the budget allocations. 
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This proL'Css skouUI be a coiistructivo approach to i*v;iluaticn, During Uic cv;iluiition process, 
it will become clcur when objectives arc not achievcil. The primary emphasis, however, will be 
p[accd upon reducing discrepancies between actual ;iccompllshnients and tlie desired outcomes \\\ 
order to improve student learning ratlier tlun on individual acconiplishmenls or failures. This is 
the theory behind tlie management by objectives approach being implemented over a tliree-year 
period in llic Coast Community College District. Tliere may be many adjust men Is necessary as 
theory becomes practice^ but clearer goals for tlie colleges and more effective and efficient 
educational programs for students should be the result. 

S ummary - 

This model of humanistic management being implemented in the Coast Community College 
District is not proposed here as something in iKlditjon lo what college aUininistrators are now 
doing* bul is proposed as another way lo perform their jobs. It is proposed as an aliernaltve lo 
present management practices. 

Humanistic raanagcmenl calls for a special type of leadership in the educational syscem. It 
requires leaders who are effective human beings, who have a good grasp of science-based 
management, and who are able to bring about genuine cooperation among all groups in the 
educational community. This is a big order, but the need for accountability measures and the 
importance of the educational enterprise demands it. 

The effective application of humanistic management should produce a number of benefits 
for a community college: 

First, the use of management by objectives should hdve a liberating effect on the entire 
college* ^Mystery, confusion, and uncertainty can be replaced by understanding, open 
communication, and a rat^nal abroach to decision making. 

Second, the college should be able to demonstrate to the entire community that it is being 
accountable. It demonstrates this cojntability by clearly communicating its objectives, by 
systematically investigating alternative means for achieving the objectives, by allocating its budget 
on the basis of clearly established objectives, and by reporting lo the community the results of 
evaluatioji and plans for improvement. 

jj^' humanistic management can show the democratic process at its best. Here wc must 
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agree witli I'Tkh l;raimii wIkmi ho s;jys: 'Tmposini: itietluxis oj m tivutUin h\ fhirlid/fuilon aifns ot 
t/w rcvitalizatUm of the iUvuHriitk i^nnvss, it is Utsvil on t/w (onylciion tfiat Amvrhan 
(lannvnwy must be strcn^^ihcnaf unJ m ititlizid or it will w ither awvv. It iwmot ratunn sttttiv. *' 
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Most cJTofls ut (ill proving tho art of nuiiKi^ing hlglKT odiiculion have not yot inloiiralcd fiscal 
and academic planning, The many planning and nianagcnicnt tools developed by tho National 
Center for Higher I'ducation Managcnu-nt Systems (NCI II MS), (or example, luive been directed 
at analyzing ttlili/alioii and cost of college resources. Only recently lias the center begun to 
speciHcally explore the difficult area of outcomes. The center has not yet developed tools for 
sinuiUaneous analysis of outcoiues or benefits and the costs of alternative college operations. 
Many efforts at implementing planning, progranuning, and budgeting systems in higher education 
have iR>t been successful because they fail to provide for this integrated treatment of planning 
problems. In traditional fushioji, these eflorts have been directed to the less difficult* though still 
staff-consuming, task of identifying program costs. 

Too often, academic planning is carried on without regard to cost implications or operating 
constraints. Carefully developed academic plans are frciiuently termed "wish lists'* and discarded 
without examination of possible alternatives. At the other extreme, academic planners may 
restrict their activities unduly by imagining fiscal constraints which, in fact, do not exist* 
Symptomatic of this is development of otily those plans and approaches that are 'fiscally 
realistic,** In such situations, the full range of innovative approaclies to coniniunity college 
education, constrained only by delivery system technology, nuy never be completely developed. 

I'iseal planning often proceeds without regard to the subtleties of academic planning. An 
extensive exercise in setting and developing iustruetional objectives is wasted if, due to Rseal 
constraints or efforts at '\'ost jninitiii/ation." plans are rejected without furilu'r analysis. More 
useful planning results when botii costs and results of only partially attaining objectives are 
examined. In this way, analysts explicitly convey trade-oft s between results and dollars among 
policy alterjiati\es to policy makers. 

The approaches lo management by objectives reported in Cliapiers HI and IV suggest that 
even existing approaches to management by objectives may not provide the comprehensive 
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bcnefil-cost analysis nccdcil for college pUntiing decisions. The '^institutional objectives" 
approach utili/ed at Mt. Sau Jacinto provides for examining costs per unit credit of enroltnicnt or 
attainment. The development of speciHc course objectives and measurement of student 
attainment then provide a reasonable proxy by which potentially useful cost benefit analysis may 
be conducted, particularly for evaluling program effoctivene^is. This, however, docs not provide 
an explicit mechanism applicable to the necessarily before-the-fact context in which planning 
must be carried out. These data do, however, provide a basis for examining alternative 
instructional strategies and selecting those preferable - an essential clement of academic 
planning. The '^participative" approach of the Coast Community College District calls for analysis 
of college resources needed to meet program objectives, thus facilitating decisions about 
alternatives. As yet, however, specific procedures have not been developed for such analyses. 
Planning, in contrast to the budgeting process described in Chapter III, frequently proceeds 
without known cost constraints, The amount of funding eventually forthcoming may well 
depend upon the persuasiveness of planners presenting program alternatives for meeting 
objectives. 

In addition to questions of **how much" or *1iow many'' college programs for how many 
dollars, there is also the question of "who** may benefit from i>uch programs. This concern is 
normally articulated in terms of access or equal opportunity for community college edu cution. 
While there has beet) great concern about who is afforded access to college programs, ihe issue is 
seldom integrated explicitly with planning of programs and alternative ways of delivering those 
programs to the community. 

This chapter relates techniques for developing objectives to fiscal planning, emphasizing 
programs and access, i.e., benefits and equity. A variation of the usual cost-benefit analysis is 
suggested for purposes of explicitly treating qualitative as well as quantitative college objectives. 
This information and analytical framework relies on specified objectives develojwd under 
management by objectives. Preference orderings of feasible alternative program and resource 
mixes are constructed. In this way, the basis for comprehensive pla.aning is developed to conduct 
academic and fiscal planning siniuUaneousIy and provide community college decision makers 
with relevant information upon which to base rational decisions and evaluate consequences. 

Information systems developmcni and analysis require college resources which themselves 
are expensive* Consequently, many commitnity colleges will probably want to engage in ad hoc 
deciision analysis rather than develop a very expensive program budget, much of which is not used 
j.,.!^«^..t^ planning cycle. Indeed, many small colleges may be unable to commit the capability 
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required to nuinlain in for mat ion systems needed for ongoing proy.rnni Inulgettng- Tliesc same 
colleges, however* mjy develop inforniation su I Helen I for effective managenK'nt by objectives 
efforts, integrated as needed with fiscal planning, 

Tlie suggested ad hoc analyses relate la u practical way to decisions which allocate and 
deploy college resources to meet desired objectives. These decisions may be required annually 
(salary decisions), more often ( purchasing and inventory decisions), or less frequently (new 
program decisions). Whatever tlie frequency, college staff conducts such amlyscs as needed for 
s^)cc^fic decision problems. 

In order to deliver community college education effect ivdy, there must be accurate 
assessment of those community educational needs and preferences thai are within the college's 
capabihly, There may then he definition of college objectives for meeting needs and the required 
management decisions can be identified. Next, design of feasible delivery systems and fiscal plans 
takes place, Finally, there is decision and implementation. This approach encompasses the basis 
for later evaluation and the full cycle of planning, programming, budgeting, implementation, and 
evaluation is accomplished. 

Management by objectives helps relate these efforts and aids in improving community 
college management capability, Indeed, management by objectives appears to be one of the few 
(possibly the only existing) tools available to facilitate benefit-cost analysis in community 
colleges. The greatest obstacle to such analysis is the inabiUty to measure all of the outcomes or 
results of college programs in the same dollar terms that measure college resource use. 
Management by objectives avoids such difficult measurement problems in a way that still 
provides college decision makers the in forma tioi^ needed for effective planning and progran^niing 
decisions. 

Proposed Ap proach f oM n teg rating Academic and Tiscal Planning 

To be useful an approach to integrating academic and llscal planning should overcome the 
output-measurement problem, include concerns about student access, and recognize the need for 
simple, explicit presentations to managers who have limited time and information at their 
disposal,. To do this, we suggest a ranking approach incorporating several tools basic to 
management by objectives. This approach modifies traditional cost-benefit analysis and ran^s 
al ternatives, according to three criteria essential to conununity college decision making: 



L benefits or outcomes (sometimes termed program quality), 



2, costs, and 

3. ;icccss. 

Correct planning solutions result only from simultaneous consiiieration of all three criteria. 
The decision is clear if one alternative is preferred to others according to both benefit and cost 
criteria and satisiles the access criterion as well. Unforunately, the three criteria are not 
necessarily always compatible. F-or example, it may be that increases in college effectiveness 
(benefits compared to costsVare obtained only at the expense of decreasing access, or vice versa. 
Decisions should be constructed so as not to force decision makers to subjectively weigh the 
access criterion against the elteclivencss criteria. 
., 

Suj^pose, for example, that costs and funding are tlxed before-hand. It's possible then that 
Improvements in student access are obtatjicd only at the reduction of benefits or outcomes per 
student served, ideallyi alternatives should be constructed so as not to force decision makers to 
make such trade-offs* Such choices, if necessary however, should be explicit, rather than implicit, 
as is so often the case in existing planning efforts. 

If costs are fixed, college Jiianagers should attempt to s;itisfy as many desired objectives for 
benefits and access as possible, (jiven fixed program objectives /or benefits and access, managers 
should select the least co;>t nieans of meeting those objectives. Frequently, liowcvcr» major 
planning decisions do not Iiave specitic cost constraints. Therefore, a useful decision model 
should handle problems In which values of all three criteria may be varied. 

In the following, we describe 

1. how college managers may arrive at a dccjsion once the three rankings of college 
operating alternatives are developed, what tfie decision means, and why it may differ 
from that il ought to be preferable; 

2. factor? importjnl In estinKUiJH' costs for each alternative - <i ^"£st_r^inking; 
» 

3. use of management by objec lives to assess possible outcomes from each alternative - 
developing a benefit ranking: 
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4, factors iinporlanl in Linply/ing access and cslinuting each alternative's impact on access 
to college programs afforded various subpopulallons of the conununily - developing 
;ui access ranking; and 

5. a simple, hypollKMical case example in which this approach is used to arrive at 
decisions abovil a community college Piog/jiIl!^]£rJ]i>li-^]lg: 

Reac hm^ a Decision 

Suppose staff has completed analysis of several college operating alternatives, designated A 

through Breach developed for the same set of college programs but satisfying program objectives 

in different ways. Resource requirements, probable costs, expected results and accessibility o(tht 
« 

program alternatives to students are analyzed for a nuilti-year period. The following rankings are 
presented to decision makers to consider; 



Altern ative 

A 
B 
C 
L) 

li 



Benefits 
(Most preferred: I , 
!£^^ preferred: S) 

3 



Costs 
Ratio to) 
lowest cost 
alternative) 

1.30 
J. 30 
1,35 
I. DO 
1.40 



Access 
(Most preferred: 
^ ^"ast prefe rred^ S ) 

5 
2 

I 

4 

3 



Alternatives A and F are discarded because they are weak under all three criteria. Sia^f estimates 
alternative D will result in relatively higJi program outcomes (benefit ranking of l)al low cost (it 
is the least cost alternative) for those exjKcted to enroll, but reduces access for several 
community subgroups. If alternative 1) better satisfied the access criterion, it \sou!d likely be 
selected. Alternative B ranks high (2) in providing access and is the next preferred alternative 
according to benefits and costs. Additional tliought on the part of both analysts and decision 
makers seems required. What happens if D is modified to satisfy the access criterion? If the resulting 
cost of **niodified I)'' does not exceed 1.30 and the estin^ated benefits ranking is not dislurbed, 
modified D appears preferable. However, what if the cost of modified 1) is pushed over the 1.30 
level of B or the benefits ranking for D revised so that it is no longer the most preferred'' Or, 
V O cannot be modified to do a better job in providing access? In each of these cases, the 
dEHJCnaker must decide if satisfying the access criterion is *'wortir' the decrease in 
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effectiveness (benefits less costs) implied in choosing B, rather tlmn D. 

Jh^ other alternative that might be considered, in view of its "showing" with regard to the 
access criterion, is C. Again, this consideration requires ;j subjective trade-off among tlie three 
criteria based upon the judgment of the decision mak:r. No approach can remove completely the 
ambiguity present when access, as well as cffectivmess, is relevant. Sybjectivc judgments by 
decision makers are still rciuiircd; particularly since each of the three rankings is in different 
measurement units. The rankings, however, imlkaic explicitly points where conflicts develop 
among the criteria and the approximate value (s) decision makers implicitly assign to access and 
benefits when making a particular choice. If the college educational proa^ss is a worthwhile 
investment, benefits exceed costs and the benefits ranking carries more weight than the cost 
ranking. 

This approach accomplishes two things. First, academic (benefit) and fiscal (cost) planning 
occur simultaneously as they must for optimal decision making. Second, access to community 
college education becomes explicit, in contrast to its current status: an Implicit and ambiguous 
element to which policy makers frequently pay little more than lip service.The approach would be 
used primarily for major decisions about college policies and programs, particularly where 
specific policy objectives arc not yet selected. The a^^proach may be used also for njhior decisions 
after some modifications. 

Decisions' about internal or technical effic iency should be distinguished from those about 
effectiveness, a subtle but important difference.* A con^munily college may teach drafting (or 
any other program) in the tnosl efficient manner possible, using the latest media and an opiimal 
mix of faculty and instructional aids, ami, be internally or iccknicaliy efficient at teaching 
drafting. However, if few students want to take the program and there is no demand for 
draftsmen in the community, region, or possibly even thioughoul the state, then the college is 
not effective, even thougli technically efficient, 

Effect ivent'ss, by contrast, requires the additional step of determining that combination of 
transfer and occupational individuals that is **bcst'* for society. Best» in this sense, combines (I) 
the educational preferences of individuals in the conmumily, and (2) the apparent needs of the 



•The term effectiveness is used to describe ^hal is normally defined as ''economic 
efficiency." This includes serving the educational tastes and preferences of the community as well 
i O ling college activities in a technically efficient fashion. 
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community and society in general for the two kinds of education. Suppose that a management by 
objectives exercise of needs assessment^ objective setting, and staff analysis indicates that roughly 
equal numbers of college-educated occupational and transfer individuals satisfy both preferences 
of individuals and needs of the community, region, und sUite. Of a group of 800 students, 
education of 400 transfer and 400 occupational individuals would then be both technically 
efficient and effective. Education of 600 transfer and 200 occupational individuals would nol be 
effective even though technically efficient since the college is conducting more transfer and less 
occupational education than the community prefers or needs. Production of 300 transfer and* 
200 occupational individuals wouldn*t be either technically efficient or effective. 

College managers should consider effectiveness, not technical efficiency, when deciding 
which alternatives to pursue. The criterion of effectiveness cannot be satisfied (except by 
accident) unless the needs and preferences of the community for community college education 
iire well articulated. Needs assessment and specifying objectives within management by 
objectives provides this articulation. Indeed* it is doubtful that the effectiveness of a conununity 
college may be determined without resort to the basic initial steps of management by objectives 
or similar procedures emphasizing community needs and preferences, 

Bven if policy makers detcrn^ine how their college may be effective, however, this ison[yji 
par t_of college objectives. Colleges also extend and redistribute economic and social opportunities 
Jo individuals by providing them access to an education. This objective is termed providing equal 
access or equal educational opportunity. Low iiludcnt charges and liberal admissions policies 
extend college educational opportunities to individuals who. for various reasons, would not have 
such opportunity if community colleges did not exist or existed in a different fornu *'Open door" 
community colleges stress etjual access by admitting students without employing the usual 
barriers of age, previous academic performance, income, and location. Consequently, community 
colleges face considerations of guidance, counseling, remediation, and costs of attendance unlike 
those of '*four-year'* institutions. 

Pqual opportunity is not subject to the usual effectiveness analysis. Rather^ it is analyzed by 
less precise, but equally important, equity conditions. These aro measured by improving access to 
college programs for particular socioeconomic subpopulations of the community where such 
opportunities did not exist previously. This requires explicit recognition of varying individual 
needs, preferences, capabilities, and backgrounds. Objectives for access relate not so much to the 
effective handling of certain numbers of individuals, the '*how many"; but rather, to the 
e(w^p.^^"andling of certain kinds of individuals, the *'who,'' 
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l-flbris at iiuprovinii collc^ic pljnjiing ijiid decision nuiking ncal to recognise not only 
whclhcr or not coninuinily coMciie cclucLilion is proviik'J ctTcclivefj^ but also hy wiKtlicr or i>ot it 
Is provided equitably to iill iiulividiuls of tlii? comnuinity. Decisioi^ are conipllealed if sKiff 
exixvts ca/i'l prcscjil analysis ami reconunendajions. so llial lay boards oi'tru^itees who set poJicy 
may understand the options available. Resource allocjtioii decisions may not be based on reality, 
but rather the decision njaker*s perception of reality as he interprets tfie information. The 
decision is then so based and implemenled \sUh the result that perception becomes operational 
reality. 

Feasible options nnist be presented to decision makers in simple: explicit, and jiirjion-free 
terms. However, data for planning decisions are estimates and projections, seldoni, if ever, 
certain. Thus, another complication, uncertainly, arises, Most individual decisions are made under 
some degree of risk or uticertainty, whether the individuals be chief executive oftuvrs, lay board 
members, or voters. In each case, there are combinations of anticipated possible conditions and 
college policy alternatives of courses of action, eacli of wliich may be as^^igncd a vahie by the 
decision maker. This assigned value is analogous to the benefit-cost calculations discussed 
elsewhere in this chapter. The decision maker or analyst assigns a probability to each possible 
condition. Most community college decisions are made under >ome degree of uncertainty 
depending on how staff andpolicy makers feel about a condition actually occurring. ^ 

Ranking Aitcrnatives A5.*i.9jdingjo Cost 

Ranking alternatives according to cost, from lowest to higJiest, requires projections of 
various kinds of costs, both public (to the institution) antl private (to the individual). The/ 
projections depend upon the length of the plai.ning period and care nuisl be exercised to include 
only those costs incurred durijig that time. Cost ranking proceeds only after allernatives have 
been developed and their resource retpiiremcnts defined. Various aspects of costs wilh which 
analysts need to be familiar when txamiiMiig alternatives include the follosving; 

Public Costs 

" * 

A collegers public program costs rely on estimates of resources reciuired ^ for college 
operatiojis and the m;irket prices applied to those resources. The most obvious program cost, of 
course, is tlial for current operating activities of instruction and coinnumily serviec. I'or mosf 
community colleges, annual operating costs per student exceed S 1.000. Hy contrast, capital 
cxi"»i*nditiires for instructional and community service facilities may be as little as $200 anpually 
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per iiUklerU when the lilo ot l.uililics is a>nsideri.\t. Allliuu^h llioy cosi kss. llic fadlilics 
invtfslmenls, pjrtiaiLirly in llio iinplcincnUiliun o\' new jirL)i:iainN. is iuip^'tlaiU. 

A seKloni coiisuloreJ kind of public cusl is due to llic preseiiic nl' (.oHcj^e |'roi't:uns. ;nid 
borne by Ihe coinnuuiity iti jiejicrul: < 1) possihlt.- inert\ise?» in IiklM U\\ r;iUs due lo remdVtd uT 
facilities froiti the pDloniijl loe.d lux Ivise; (2) jiktcjsc in police, lire. ;iiui oilier loe.i! services 
broiigiic iibout by the presence of the colle^.e prujirarn; ;iiuU3) llie iinpiieil eosls ol" the time and 
effort of community individuals in the promotion of college-related ohiek.lives, r anginal from 
voluntary kMching to tfie cxpense-[>aiil efrorts oT iiulividiuds wIhi Npcnd inordinate iinuuintsof 
pcrsornil time. IneUuled is time spent respoiulirjii to t|Mesti<jnnaircs> parltcipalinj; in planiiinii 
committees, and promoting prot^r^ims and/or fundi nj: proposals. 

PriycUe Cosjs^ 

Accurate cost estimates retitiire consideration of private co^ts as well as the public c<>stsof 
college attendance, Private costs, liie major portion of total colletie costs, include: ( \ ) the valne of 
earnings and leisure a stiulent must torego while he is enrolled, atui (2) lliose direct co^tssuch as 
tuition iind fees, books, supplies and nialcrials, Irajisportalion. aJdiljonal or perhaps more 
expensive bousing, etc., which an individual would not incur il he were not a stinlent. Normal 
costs of room and boar<J and other schcalled out-of-pocket liviuii expenses are nt)l usually 
^attrilnitable to community college policies or programs since individuals would iiicur suelt 
expenses if not enrolled, fypical conununity college infornnitiun s> stems needn't contain dataun 
private costs. More likely, sucfi costs are developed in relation tospceific alternatives in ;in ail hoc 
fashion. 

Pi xedjijid Variable Costs 

The costs of any alternative should be the ''opjKnIunity costs" resullinc from its 
iniplementalioiu Opportunity costs are the value tjf those aetiviliesur oppt)rtunilics that inu^t Ix' 
foregone to implement an alternative. Sucfi costs eorisisi of vo ba^ic comfKmenls. Il) variable 
costs, and ( 2> fixed costs. 

Variable costs are generated by resources whose <|uaiility ean be adjusted or changed during 
the planpfMi; period, {-i.xcd costs, by contrast, arc gcfjcrated by rcstnirccs whose qjianlity cannol 
be adjusted during the planning period. Whether resources are fixed or variable tiepends.upon the 
'he planning period, l or the typicjl one-year operating huilget plan, most of the 
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community college's physical plant is fixed as are certain staff, due to long-term contracts or 
other semi-permanent employment arrangements. Other staff, particularly those under part-time 
or temporary employment provisions, are a variable resource. For a longer five -or ten-year 
planning period, most resources are variable with the exception of that physical plant and 
equipment inherited from a previous planning period. Cost analysis must include both fixed and 
variable resources. Costing the variable resource is easier than the fixed resource because the 
lattcr's period of service extends^i^nd the planning period. Generally, the amortization cost of 
the fixed resource should be used;i,e,, that portion of its total acquisition cost correctly charged 
against the planning period given the life of the resource. 

Total, Average, and Mar gin al Costs 

Total, fixed, and variable costs data allow derivation of marginal and average costs. Cost 
rankings of decision alternatives generally use total dat?. However, some planning problems need 
marginal and average data as well. F^o;-if ^?»43fnple initial equipment and other fixed costs in drafting 
may be extremely expensive, while the variable costs of adding additional students to the 
program are minimal due to increasing sizes of course sections, and perhaps because those in the 
drafting program may not ext^mgively use library resources, student services, or other supporting 
services at the college to any significant degree. The average cost for each student is high 
while thf marginal cost of each additional student is low. As students are added to the program, 
the impact of the fixed cost becomes less important until the two costs (marginal and average) 
are equal. College managers usually must make decisions about increasing or decreasing program 
size at points where marginal and average costs are not the same. It is essential to know the 
approximate difference between the two measures, even though it is more difficult to measure 
the marginal or incremental cost. *^ 

In contrast, a decision to establish or terminate a drafting program is normally based upon 
total rather than cither average or marginal cost and benefit data. Decisions on efforts to achieve 
broad college objectives such as enhnncing the educational experiences of the elderly would also 
use total cost data, 

Cost Units 

The choice of units in which costs are mcasure.d depends largely upon the problem. If 
programs involve only Instruction and not olhc/ clcme;hls of the college operation (the extreme 
c O j^n\ credit or contact hours arc useful unit br quantity indicators. Proposals involving 

ERIC 
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both instructional and noniiistrticiioji:il costs ;inJ ]\^r)iapi» also utili/in^ coinrminiiy f'acilitioti are 
cast more appropriately in terms of- costs per ritll-tink' cqiiivjlonl siuJcnt or (vr biMd county 
student, the former luiving boon ;jdjusled from the lulicr for liiccxtoni ot^tiKlcnt part-limeness. 

Units, such as costs per degree or ccrlificuics grajilcd. popular in fouf-yeur institutions may 
be misleading for community college planning. Tven the cost j>er completion, with completion 
defined imaginatively, is likety lo miss tlic mark since even tliosc f;nling to complele a program 
probably benefit to a certain extent, HxcUidIng lijem distorts llie »cost-benefit analysis by 
understating the benetlts. 

It is possible, however, to use the student credit unit as a measure of output so long as the 
credit unit is not defined in the traditional sense. For cximpic, Mt. San Jacinto College allows ^ 
partiaj credit for most courses offered. A student may earn one, two, or three unit:^ in a 
traditional three-unit course by achieving^, certain measurable and unmeasurable objectives 
specified by the inslt^uctor. Tl>c use of unmeasurable objectives generally incorporates the 
affective, as well as cognitive, elements of college instruction. A student \\'ho masters one-third of 
the course content receives appropriate credit, rather than nothing as he would under traditional 
credit and grading procedures. Tims, fof Mt. San Jacinto, the credit unit nu'asures output sinit? it 
is defmed in terms of the skills and attril^ules added to students taking courses. 

Direct and Ind irect Costs 

Another popular but sometimes misleading dislinction is that het^i^ii '"direct" and 
"Indirect*' costs. One definition suggests those costs easily .ittriinitjhle to college progrjins are 
^direct while those more difficult to attribute to th^* projiriin) rciiuiriiig pri>ration or allocation 
~ arc indirect. I" he criterion is, tlius, the energy of college si .it I*. Another defir\ilion labels 
instructional costs as direct imd naninstructional costs as nulirect. 1 his apjiarently refer*) to 
classroom expenditures, since tlie library, counseling, or admissions and records efforts all have 
their own direct and indirect ex]>enditures. I he dirvct-inJircct definition appe^irs to be a function 
of the particular planning prohleiti and of general use luinumly lor certain institilional funding 
situations, sucfi as tlie Vocatioiwl 1 ducalion Act program, NSherc federal /rants provide 
additional overhead funding based upoi; indirect c<At cakulations. 

fjpw Costs Differ Among Aitern ittves 

A cost ranking reipnres estnnates of fiow c<5sls itiffer (1) fri>tn one progrant ultt^rnative lo 
arg|^l^"d {!) from year to year. Private costs of foregone earnings and opportunities, while 
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llic tiMjur shyrc of U)U\ cost, iiuy Viiiy \\i\k Iroin one' uliiTiiaiivc to ;iiiolhcr. lliouj!h sometimes a 
nUkIciii may liave to loro^o income and/or Icisua' luoro iitulor soiuv .tl<<:rnj(!vvi than under 
others. DitlVrenccs in privjtc ci'ists arc more likely oUserveil for transportation oiilhiys. parking 
fees, housiuji, uml exlr.u»riliiijiy subsistence, 

Some proposuts muy cluniie priv.ite costs »iue to cluniios in public costs, i'or exuniple. the 
tciulcncy to pljc\* more reli^iruc upon tuition tind fees when public f\inds are short does not 
clMn^v lolal cost, but sifii ply shifts |Ik» burden. Other shifts iwc more subtle, Rejjionjl planning 
iuul locjiion of certain proyr;Mn> may result in saving collc^'c fvnuls by ehininating duplicale. high 
i:ost, low cnrollnienl proi^ranis. However, private costs for students may increase because itiey 
must conuniitc fartlier or nunc Irom their parents' home to attend a proi;ram given by u college 
tluit is in the region but not within consmuting distance. Here college I public) costs decrease and 
private costs lo the sludeiU increase. Such cost sf.ifts diikr Ironi program ahernatives which 
increase the tocfmical efficiency of the college by decreasing the total resources ami funding 
required to turn out a given min\ber of desired o)itcon\es. Increased technical efficiency may 
conic about for various reasons, incluiling improved educational tecluiology resulting from new 
methods, better oriiaiil/ation of the college, or increased scale of operating activity. 



Cost Prediction 



Plajining reipiires cost prediction. Most efforts begin by csitmalisig luture enrollments, 
applying enrollment: faculty rjt;ns ^md fjculty; supporting stiilf ratios, than applyitig saljries and 
wages to resulting staff counts, l acdily ami equipment uiih/ation standards based upon the 
number jnd nu\ of students in various programs tisually provide the basis for facility and 
ei|uipinonl estimates, [n sjnail c(»!legcs, these estimates usually are done t^y h.ind. However, these 
and other colleges nu>:-fH\d it useful to employ one of the several co>t simulation models now 
avaiKibU*. 1 hesc njoJels, norjnally computer iJmcii, estimate resources re(]iiired under differing 
assum|ilions about operating policies, i.e,, sludent: faculty ratios^ student;space ratios, etc. 

While these models are helpful, several problems remain. Total future enrollment must be 
estimated, I svn the l^ode^^ \\\[\\ student How components deal only v^itli movensent v*itlnn llic 
vtJileee. I iie user must provide d.ita on rates at which students move, 1 nrolhnent growth has 
sh>\\ed and altendaiiee j^atterns tor both traditional college-goers and formally noncollcge-goers 
are changing, i hus. estimating total future enrollnu'-nt and the eharacter ol TirNt-time enrollees is 
perhaps fhe njost tlf/ficult task Kacd by college planners In addition, none of the simulation 

Q uhide Pfi^4i^^^^^^+ "'>iy ^JfV among p3anT\ine alternatives; nor are the nujdels 
ERIC ed io handle future changes \\\ college organi/alii)n or nontraditiondl delivery systems in 
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which iluilcfils' allcndJiuv pjlicrns ijiiiU' ilillVrciU and rK)ncol!c^c lacililich u>s'ii lu 4 much 
scaler extent. 

Rankin^,' AltyrMJtivxs Accoidiiii: to iJc. ^'ils ur Outc*>nu's 

This scctiori describes the varicnis kinds orcollei!c hoiicfils or outcomes aiul the problems of 
measuring sudi oulcoines. Spcciried objectives, de^^elopeO in the injiuiiienieul by objectivos 
approach, appear to be j proiTiiNinx wjy 10 solve many nua^ureinciU problems. Specilied 
objectives arc useful in constructing: (he iiujiitative runkint^ ot" uhenutives accorJiui: tocxjvctcd 
outcomes. 

Types o\ Benefits or Ouieoines 

College education "adds value" to individwjK in the vvu> of skills and capabilities necessary 
for participation in society and lor efteclive jierrorniance as nieinlicrs of j lab»>r Torce servinj! that 
hi^rhly technological society. TJus vahie adde^l to the luinun cjptlal i>r specilic individuals 
results in outputs or benefits accruing over d lifetime both to the indivi<lual wlio received the 
education and to society in general. Benefits accminki soli'ly to the individual are (ermed 
**privatc," ttjose accrsiiiip to all individuals in ^:ener,it are termed "social," "collective,*' or 
^'public/' 

Additional Isfetiine earnings, social and culturj) amenities not avjtKible to those without 
college education, and the pe;st>njl satisfaction derived v^liile altendin|i college provide measures 
of private benefits. Social beaefits jre less definitive, bitl thoui»ht to include: iinproveinents in 
communication which fjcilitjie pohtic.il and market pr<icesses; reductions in public costs for 
crime prevention, welfare, etc.; increases in civic, charilable, and cultural paiticipalion; and 
improved fornjai education of cliildreti by belter-educated parents, 

A third category of benefits are also public or collective, but do not result from formal 
instruction. Rather» these benefits ac(.rue to a c^)mnui[uty from tlte mere [Presence of ilic college 
program(s) as generally liislribuled economic and social benelits to all in the vicinity of college 
prog'Luns. 

?L^y yi^'' Moasunng Bern' fits 

Measuring benefits or outcomes in a valid and timelv way is j major diffuully for college 
Pto |/^"dditional lifetime earnings whicli result from a college education have been measured 
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v^'illj sonw succcns. (Jciicr illy, ho^U'U'r, iu> qiMJihtjdvc l^u^^^uIc^ \].\\\' been litvclojvj ivf Uw 
other coinponcDts ot pnsjto t'cmfilN iu>r lor \irtu.<!ls .iti> f>l iht ^^MJl InnoM! cn(hpi>iK r/S. 
Miiny of these bcrulils .kuuo fujifi to indiv uiiLifN .iiul !<» sotklv user tljo entire JitetiiiK* ol 
indivulujis who dtlonJeJ ei)nununil> et^lleyes, I ven it ^;uji5lit.tli\e nK^^^^)fe^ i>r nhlueN vscro 
available, tiie job ol gathering >l,iiMkN vstmM t,iKe so i3i,in> >e^iN Uuit resulh vNoiiKitrt tv 
available lor dceisuw\s which must be nude in'lhe iK\ir luture. I herelore. indireet i>r "|no\j>" 
measures musl be utili/eJ. Such measures eoneenti ate on the notion ol" **vjhie jddcd.*' described 
by the "skills and eapabilities" imi\irted lo studer^ts underg^mig the college pr<.igrjin. Ihese 
proxies have tlic advantage of being niejMjred dnrnig a sludcnTs jitendjnee. 

There have been tiunierous attempts at >peut>ing mkIi pro\ie>, (ieneully, tfiey (ail uito 
three categories for eoniniunity colleges: (I) generjl)/ev! .inJ specialj/ed Jevelopnient of 
individual skills arul attiludev the benetils ol wlaich are lejli/ed Lsrgel> jtter eullegei {1\ benefits 
accruing to students while enrolled; and (}) lienefits acerutng to liie eonnnunity, Asim ( l'^7 2) 
develops a useful format diihotomi/ing 'SludetU uutconies'' nuo cok^miive arul affecdve. each 
measured by behavioral and psychological data. Wjliluuis .md Micek ll'^7J) hjw produced a 
similar taxonomy for the National C eiUt.r tor Higher I dueatnMi MjnjL'cmenl Ss stems. Whatever 
output proxies are used, analyses aiui decisions must recogiu/e iluil lliey jre just ihjl practical, 
but indirect nieasures of llnal output. 

Be net it Prediction 

Proxy measures tor t>enetits can l>e used to aiial>/e and e\alu,!te t>ivgoji^g or completed 
efforts, bor this, they are relative, nieasuiiiig H) student development betv^een tuo jHnnts in 
time, sometimes termed "testing in ;ukI testing out/' or ( 2> groups of stuiienis in ditlerent college 
settings or even different colteees, Such cvalujlion is usetui lor tleuMon analysis. Planmng 
problems, however, reijuire a set (^fevpeclcii bciietllsor outconu's fiom the pn)grain alternatives 
to be imnleniented in the future. Ifie appropriate cimipjiisofi is bel^^een alternatives, not 
between points in time i>r between colleges, 

The suggested analytical approach produces an oidinjl Mnkuii' ni jliernjtj'ics .Ku»rding to 
the expected value o1^ benelils resulting lr(>m ca^h. Wlnlc thiN rcijuirt s siibK\h\e jialgnu fits. the 
effort is useful if ssstematically pursued by stall' a^Aoidin^; to proujul rules kri(»uii to and 
endorsee' by college polic> makers. 

Usin^ the Specified Objectives from Management by OhiedivcN 

o 
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Slatf !M4\ scka M\y hLmilu r ul iiK ltiovK In sv, stcniilKaUy csdm.iU' b^^nclHsuf outcomes. 
StiKlcnt-fcblv'U hLiiciih ot ou(*.n(ni.'s. lur cxtn^pk', .ir^' fuiklum (*! hotfi iiiNdUilion.^l and 
stutlcnl clurjcU rt^<Ks, hoih v\ v^hkh jic jtU-Lli^ii in ijilKTciil ^v.ivs dilkiciil pohvy .iiid 
pfo^jni ullirnitivcs. Ww N'ji'KcsiCkl solution ri-lu-s up. mi ol>!i,v ri\i.'\ s|'i.\,ilKHl m t fic nKiiuvJcniciU 
by objectives cxcitisc. The ntjn.iii^cJitcnt l»y <>l»KHtivc> pi^Kvss ^ ^i.tl>iislK a nbu Uis«.s ioi c.nh level 
of the nunagciiKfit luer.jrvhy. I hc^e objetliu-^ ar^- ihei^ u^^ J lo nuMUirc aiituipalcd ontconies 
and, with grcjtor spcciluMlind, Jorni a coiiini'm v iiitsluk j^jnnst vsliuh t.'tJ» allk'rnjtivc is 
cxjmincd. This iS .t ^'bcforc'lhc-i'.Kt" esinn.ilc of i)w cvlcni to uhich ejch j|{k.riijli\c wll) sjlisfy, 
or paUfj^Jty sj|tsf>, Ihe sot of ohjv'vU\cs. ScuvjI ttxlimmics (or tea*, hiiie euiiscrisijs oji objectives 
have been described. kep.udfcNs ol ihe teclitiKjiKs uncJ, iiuini^\is. f.KuUy, the ctiiniiuiniiy. iiid 
students shouhi agree on the iiiip<jrMnve i>f e.ah ol>)ci.iivt^ j rior to ,irKil>/inv .lUerjKilivcs. 

An objective discii>^ed u\ ( hjplcr l\ "[o iDjhk* ^tudcills icl ilu ir lirst iwovejTs'or 
higher cdiiC4lion at lovs ^ttsi. secure m tlu' kiunOed^v- {\\M ihcy vmH able lr.ln^fV^ sino<)thly 
and iUCCc&sfuHy to a foiif-ycjr sJuh>I." "1 ,jnd ''sMiooih and siKi^wstuI trjristcr" need 

greater stH'etfKtjlion *or pi.Ktuj^ use. MuNUfjI'k- i>hjv'vtiu'% iri vniriotli ard suk^es^l'ul transfer 
are suj^ested to K\ It) Ehe pouciMa/t j>1 tl;ovc tU'-mni' So trarivkr \s\\o j..ti..i1l> jret into the 
four-year shcocd ot fJictr l^fst ihttue. (2} ^tU'L iii K's hn^'s ol ^CKiinV> umU ro^pt\{ tf> po^sihie 
transfer, {}) Ihv ixrveDtjVv ol Hiovc uuupk imv' lI ^'^^^ f f i.\^uir\ nv: \UiO ;K{aah\ dii transfer, 
and (4) the per cent,i^^* ol koiifs ifs.ji jic hi jHv {v< ; S^v il^v .! \ cjr ^iisUiuhon. 

The RankiH)! 

Suppose .1 set of. vj> ^;}. |■r^>>■.^ ^v*-F-; lis-. V ifrs-],vUJ tP'. SiLftiVs' ir:p«^rt jr.,.L- <!l tlie 20 
objectives must then ^h- ^k tv j hio:. un! wi.u is o>si>ifi> jii.jN-Sjri! ) AM^i th.s prtyfjrii 
alternattves .ue .ifulv/eJ l-.' J. i^-rjn.iv: tl;. to v^'^jj, is ^-vpcsti'd t'> ^,it^v^^ ihc 

objectives. S.ihjCt(i\c ).iJj:.f: V at^ jr. riv^uirs^-xl, \ ul *l: j-r^ ^lrv:, ;ijrv^t .!i:>1 t \p^;^it cavh 
alternative is arjals/'cd .\^\)ii\\t n , ^.fnu^ - i l ^ ^i.vl:*es h< i-^^ ^jM:. j hnr^ r^ S->i!;v iltcrnattves 
onj> partulh- vitjsly ^^rf.rn ^-I'U ^ ti ■ . - I i V K ■ ,r- r oA-,. S r i . -^ilM iFif^ fv^dt 

from an arsjK ^hs o' f ! ' /tk.o 5- = ; ^^lam .tU^'? ^.i^^ . s \ K .si^ ' ( 
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Sinntarly. spocllk' <jl^ic\li\\'s loi ».(>n|s ;iiut uw^^ niuy bo utili/cO wlicn r.tnkiiH' altt'i natives uiulor 
those crilcri.i, "I Ik* ilesircil rcsiill. in\"spccli\o nl" niotluHl iiM.\i. is a list ot ;jltk.'i lultvos on a scale 
iVoiii *'iu(v,t pivtVrriHr* lu '1ejsl pa'tviiiii." ncotMtlini: \o a vet i>t" object ivcs ur nuteoiiieti aiuJ 
iinul) liejl technhpie lor tjiikiiu^ .j^'iccJ Ivroich.aki by [MrtK^Mrils. 

Rankini* Alleriialives AceorJiiv^ SukIciU Access 

The tlhrJ cntetion lor decision nuikiui! ileals^villi student access. SiniiLir to hcik^fits ajid 
costs, access may he analy/cd by ninncrous tcchniciiies, \Vc suv^'cst ofic alternative, in which 
satisfactton is nicasurcil by whellicr a pi)licy alteriiativv increase^, ni iintains. or Jecreai^es access 
to community ci^llege ediicalion lor various socioeconomic subpopulations in the service area, 
Other methods may be equally iiserul, but the factors to be considered will likely be used under 
any niethoiL 

C'oninuinity Subpopulalions 

Several iiuidelines arc available to divide a coll^iie's service area into subpopulalions or 
cor.r.Hinity i:roups. One possible ^uiidctine is the properties of the I'aniily unit and their effect on 
collci-V attendance. Social-tAycholotrical dynamics arising from the family's social-class i>ositiou 
and parents' values and aspirations operate to inttuence the child's evpectations and ambitions. A 
family*s socioeconomic status seems to intluence alt other factors i \ the question of who goes to 
college; first, economically and second, in terms of the family's values, expectations, ambitions, 
and aspirations tor its offspritn^, 

All these factors correlate siiinitkantly with housiti^!. l luis. community subgroups could be 
developed as mutually exclusive geographical groups each made Uji of [louseholds where 
indiviiluals exhibit characterislics lliat are relatively homogeneous, I heorctically . one could 
cxanune access for each houNchold in the service area\ but this is not feasible. Conse<;uently, it 
seems best to hold commuuily gn>ups to a manageable number, perhaps a do/en or less, and 
analyze .iccess for each gro Lip. 

Conimunily groups may be aggregations of 1^)70 census data on "ir.icls," "enunieration 
districts'." or ^'blocks" for populatioi; and housijig cliaracterisiics. Oilier Jala may he useful* 
particularly that generatcil by city, county, and regional pLmtiing agencies. 



O ^suggested access analysis first requires review of the accessibility of coininunity college 
* El£jlr^l! ^* tlie various pt^pulation suhgjoui^s. Proportions of potent ia) students from 
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coinpk'tcil snccitu proi'jjiiis. ' 

\\w l'^70ccnMh k.'()nl.iiiis j iiiK'slton afunit k.n!k'^\' k'vcl alUMul.iikw l( NfioukI Iv possible. 
Uon\ distriol onri>llnu'iil J.itu, lo lie cnrolloes to IocjI dl.klr^.'^^e^ j^'irre^iJUul hy cunniuiiiily ^-roups. 
Obscrvjlions on lull" or pjr^titncncss, d.iy or n\^\\[ ntlciuLjtuo jiul the liisUibiitioti ot students 
among proi»r.itns would ilwn W possible. Const rj nils lluil opcr.ilv williin ojch coiniiuuiily group 
and Contribute to jbuvc*or below-avorjgo colloge-goiti^ rjtos ar^' Idontilicd. 1 or csainplo, is it 
primarily individual, instiliUional, liiKUicial, geographic, or some conibinaliot^ of tlH* Tour 
constraints liial causes individuals in eointnunily group ' x*' (noO lo lake poslsecondjry 
education, particularly at t)jc local conununity eullege ,^ Are all or some ol the constraints more 
important in their impact on "goiijg" rates in iMie area llian in anolher? 

Any ob^tJcic perceived as a bariier b> a polcjUial sludenl js a barrier woithy orallenllon. 
Barriers range tVoin I fie absolute lack ol a eollego wilhin reasonable traveling lime lo the 
relative cumbersome admissions procedures, Marlyn's conccptuiil selieine (Mjrlyn. lo 
identity barriers eites tour major barriers: (U fmaneial, {2) academie. (3) tnolivalioiial, and (4) 
geographic, 

I'inaneiai barriers iiickuic bolii direel and ludirecl eosls lollie student soeh as luilioi\, fees, 
book costs, room and board. eh>thi)ig, Iraiisporlalioii costs, and tore^oue inconje. Included 
amoiig the academie barriers are iaelors ol" poor preparali<m and low previous pertormance in 
addition lo conslralnts associated primaril> sMt[> Uie insiilution such as Ihe possible eullural 
biases ot the counselors. Olfi -r academic barriers such as llie impjcl ot liiv-h school counseling, 
college adnussions. financial aid and entrance testing procedures, ar llse readnig levels ol the 
neecsviry adinis.sions forms may all eonstraiji access < Kiu^ell, Mc^livation inlluences 

jllendance through peer group and parental vtmiulaluui. recogrnlion of tiie polk.'utial stnJeiifs 
past acltjevemenls and intluenee of ethnic comnmnity nieiitity. Oeograi^hjc barriers mclude 
actual distances lo campus and factors such as weather aful topo^r.jphv atleeting ir^insportalion. 

The Ranking 

C ommunity subpopulahons are detmed and the existing ,ieeess and barriers identified for 
e ' ^* ^ ' v Planners ilie:> may aiKily/e the possit^le impact of each i^ropt^sed alternative upof\ 
a^[^J(^ each subpopuialion group. Results of this analysis could uldi/c a matrix in vvkuh. for 
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cx.implo, five prograin alliTtutivcs, ri\hiiu|uos for dt'livvring cotloi^e services, arc analyzed with 
respect lo their impacl on eudi of six tIKTerent coininunily suhpopulations: 

Pr0i!/Jiii A hern J lives 
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where, a progrjin aitefn.iUve iruTCJSos ^ . niaiiiljins O, or decreases 4^ access for each of Ihe 
communily subpopulaEions identified. 

Thus, ahornative A increases access for subpopuialion b, reduces access for (hose in 
sobpopulalion c, and has no apparcnl inipact on those in d. 

Suppose college managers feel the access crilerion is !iatisfied if jn allcrnalive does not 
decrease access for ;iny subpopuljtion. Fhe fo]3owini; evjluations and ranking result from the 
above example: 



Alternative 



S.itisly Criterion? 



Rank 
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Allcniative C st*t*m;i prdVirci! frum ihc perspective of stiuieni iiceess, B is only slightly less 
preferred, llie dilYerence beinic Hut it dues not iinprovv jceess for subpopuLition e(jndCdoes). 
B and C have similar imjniet upon aeeess I'or ail other subpopiilations. 

Like the benefits analysis, this effort is subjective bu^ useful if explicit, structured, and 
conducted in a consistent fashion. Questions of accvss to coniniunity college education noniially 
include botU the possibility of atiendjnce {the collciie-going choice), and the kiijdh of programs 
available once the iaJlvidual enrolls. In Uiis aj^iproacli, however, program availability is examined 
in the beiiellts analysis so factors intluencing tije indiviJujls' college-going decisions are the 
important tac?ors for access. 

^^^^^ ^ ^L'ly irt: • J[* ^2^ t! ^^l'^ ^ ^ ^'llr 

A sinipiilled and hyiH>tlielica! case example illustrates the ranking approacli. Staff performs 
the rciiuired preliminary annl>ses and needs assessment, programs a manageable set of feasible 
ailernativcs, analyzes these jceordlng to the three criteria (benefits, costs and access) and presents 
the result to college decision makers. The choice may not always be that expected, as depi(*cd in 
theexan\ple. 

Community College X explores initi;ifing a new pro^arn lor the elderly residing in ils service 
area. No such prograjns exist currently, but college staff working with local planning agencies 
estimate that 65-^var-old aiul older citizens wilt increase from 10 per cent to JO per cent of the 
area's population during tlie next three decades due to the a;tractive housing and climate of the 
area. Th' 50 to 65-year-o!d jge group, njany of whom are early retirees, is expected to increase 
similarly. Most of the elderly arc scattered throughout the community's urban area, although an 
increasing number reside in mobile home parks, condominium developments, convalescent homes 
and hospitals^ and other types of senior citizen developments. [( is anticipated that most of the 
increase in elderly population growth wdl be located in such developments. 

Needs Assessment 

Assisted by elderly volunteers, staff completes a survey of the educational needs and 
preferences of the elderly in the area, finding interest in a wide range of possible college 
programs. Desired programs are hobbies, recreation, personal development* certain avocations, 
pre-retirement guidance, and iieeds-oriented human services such as transportation and 
Mit opportunity information. Courses inost freiiuently rei] nested cover basics such as 
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preparing Income lax returns, licullli for the ugod. consunior concerns, rcliremenl benefits lor the 
aged, and use of leisure time. Courses with a credit option are preferred and there is litlle interest 
in degree programs. Small group activities witli considerable student participation arc preferred. 

S peel f y i ng P rogr a tii O bj ec t i ve s 

Staff and coniniunity representatives fornuilatc two dozen specific objectives fro4n 
information developed in the needs assessment, ^.veral such objectives are clustered under each 
of the following six major objectives: (1) learning new hobbies, avocations, and recreational 
pursuits^ (2) learning new or missed educational skills; ;3) interacting with the younger 
generation; (4) deriving satisfaction from the joy of learning; (5) combating loneliness and 
alienation: and (6) feeling useful and relevant. To analy/.e program access, staff identifies nine 
groups of community elderly; two living in two largi* retirement developments: one group in a 
large mobile home park; and all others distributed tiuoughout the urban area, categorized into six 
relatively homogeneous subgroups according to housing, transportation problems, age, arnl 
general socioeconomics, all highly correldted in each case. 

Programming 

Staff takes the needs assessment inforn^alion, specified program objectives, and advice of 
elderly representatives from the community to design the following four program alternatives: 

a. Instructional courses offered tot;Uly at night in otherwise unused clas?;rooms on 
campus located at the edge of the urban area. Courses are taken from a variety of 
disciplines, including some already m the catalog plus two dozen new courses 
specifically designed for the aged. Counseling services are provided thougli linuted. 

b. A less extensive program of courses covering mostly hobbies and recreational activities 
all coiiducted in community facilities atabout thiee dozen locations, including the 
major elderly centers. 

.t\ A few muJti-disciphne instructional courses on campus during the day along with 
courses in some two dozen comnuinity facilities. 

d. Similar to "c" but with considerably more avocational offerings on campus, 
off-campus offerings similar to "c/* tnd an extensive recreation and community service 

O 
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program conJiKlod M Ihc various centers for the elder!/, supplemeiUcd by 
transportation, health, and eniployriKMil inforinalion services. 

While many more program variations could he designed, the number is held to four to 
provide decision nv^kcrs (in this case, the college board) with a simple but useful picture of the 
issues involved in a wide range of alternative costs and outcomes. 

^'ili^ii an d Decisi on 

Analysis of the pro-am alternatives results hi the following: 



Benefits 
{objectives 
satisfied of the 
24 spd-ifted) 



Rankings of 
FIderly Program Alternatives 

Costs 
(ratio of each 
to the least cost 
alternative) 



Access 
(most preferred: \ 
!east pre ferred: 4) 
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2\ 



IJO 
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AUernutivc A is least expensive due to larger class sizes conducted at virtually no facililics 
expense. Night programs, need to provide transportation, and lack of conmiunily coverage results 
in A's being Ihe least accessible to potential participar.kS, althougli a relatively higli numbei of 
program objectives might be satisfied tor those who did manage to participate becaui^e of bi oad 
subject matter coverage. B is 20 per cent more expensivt: than A, but provides good access a( 
locations throughout the comnuinity. Staff and elderly representatives agree that B wpuld not 
satisfy about one-lliird of the desired objectives, parlicularly improving intergencrationat 
communication and learning new educational skills. Alternative C is less desirable than B under 
alt three criteria. 

^ilMl^ most desirable allernalive (D) in terms of benefits and access is, as one might expects 
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Ihc most costly. Faced willi tliis dilcmniM, the board lias stuff develop a fifth program aitcrnutive 
by modifying D to (1) reduce the number of daytime courses by combining several courses 
resulting in larger class si/cs, (2) add scverul ni^iht courses at the elderly centers, and (3) use 
elderly volunteers as faculty and counselors off campus, reclassifying off-campus courses to be 
noncredit or credit at the option of those attending, These measures reduce D's expected cost. to 
just 1.30 (i.e.» 30 per cent more than that of A). Uxpected benefits or outcomes from D are 
Increased slightly by the elderly participating as faculty in addition to being students and better 
satisfying the objectives of combating loneliness and alienation and feeling uselul and relevant. 
The board feels lh& cost is now feasible and selects D, as modified, demonstrating a high regard 
for access lo programs and program outcomes. The least cost program alternative* A, while 
attractive in subject content, is not undertaken because it is not sufficiently accessible to the 
elderly - those il should serve. 

While much of this exercise is qualitative and subjective, the process does clearly identify 
the important issues which» in turn, leads the board to examine the cosl-program trade-offs and 
select a modified and much superior alternative. Further, staff and elderly representatives from 
the community develop two dozen specified objectives, providing the basis for both planning 
decisions and later evaluation of actual program results. This facilitates possible reformulation 
and improvement of future programs for the aged. 

Summary 

This chapter suggests a way lo treat collece planning decisions in a dual context to combine 
(1) academic and fiscal concerns with (2) college effectiveness and student access. The vexing 
problem of measuring college outcomes is solved by using program objectives specified during the 
management by objectives exercise. Needs asscssmejit, vital lo community college responsiveness 
to the educational needs and preferences of its community, is an integral part of the process. 
Rankings of program alternatives, according to each of three criteria (benefits, costs, and access) 
are suggested to meet the difficulties presented because college outcomes and the value of 
student access can't be measured in dollars as are costs. These rankings provide an economical 
and explicit means by whicii college managers may examine alternative investments and results to 
identify the best feasible planning choice. This approach would be impossible or at best 
extremely difficult without the tools of management by objectives. 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMM\RY 



The complex and conficting challciiges presented by the demands of the public and Iheir 
elected Tepresenlatives for more effective accountability, the increasing problem of scarce 
resou' es, and demands of faculty and students for increased participation in the management of 
commiinHy colleges have all combined to make effective community college management more 
necessary than ever before in the history of education. Among major problems to be solved in the 
- l$70*s are the problems created by student and public dissatisfaction with results of dollars spent 
; on education, the seeming confusion and ambiguity over college objectives, the frequent inability 
of the colleges to articulate to the public both the reasons for needs and the outcomes for 
increased iiwcstment in educational programs, and the problem of developing a more integrated 
educational program while the forces of vested interests and competing demands interact within 
the college, All of these problems make it essential to find more effective management techniques 
to help clarify institutional purposes and to unify educational effort. 

One technique which has been suggested by a number of authors to help meet some of these 
management problems is management by objectives. Whether management by objectives will lead 
to fundamental change or whether it will become another educational fad is currently a topic of 
great debate. To some, management by objectives holds the promise of a planning too! that will 
allow for the measurement of the relative success of educational programs, for greater 
organizational self-understanding and communication, for the uncovering of n^w needs, and for 
more effective planning and assessment of imiovulive educational programs. To others, 
management by objectives raises fears of an emphasis on the trivi:!, of a bureaucratic 
paper-shuflTmg nightmare, or of system analysts choking all of the intellectual vigor and academic 
freedom from the colleges. 

It has k)een the purpose of this volume to review the process, progrebs. and problems of 
management by objectives as a management technique. A primary thesis of the book is that 
effective management can be improved by studying the discipline of management, including the 
major functions of management, the human dimensions of management, and the modifications in 
management practice imposed by the differing contexts where the management process occurs, A 
s« O >is in this volume is that the context of education is vastly different from the world of 
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business where much Iheury ,iihI niLiiia^enkMit practice has dcvclo|Vt^ While the cffecllve 
cUucational manager should unJerstaiul the disci pline ami theory of manage hiciU ior important 
InsigJils into effective niaiuigemenl practices* the application of iiiana^enicnl theory to the world 
of education must be modified to fit the special world of ed.ivc.iUon. 



The business management practices used in private industry cannot be superimposed on an 
academic community. The products of the two environments are different. 1 he product of the 
education world is less tangible and more diverse^ and not easily measured by the return on 
investment. In business, there is great control t)ver the producliori process, while in education the 
raw materials coming to the institution possess a great diver>ily i^f student Kickgrounds. faculty 
abilities, and community resources. In addition, the tradition of academic freedom and the 
nature of education n\ike any attempts at imposing uniformity undesirable. The nature of 
authority atso differs between the two coutextis, with the business organization generally 
governed by a bureaucratic hierarchy, and tlie educational organization geared nK>rc toward a 
combination of the collegial and bureaucratic-participative kinds of authority. 

Finally » and most impottanlly, the two kinds of social ittstiiutions exist for different 
purposes. Busuiess exists to iiroviJe the material benefits desired by society. Higher education 
exists to provide primarily the intellectual and cultural benefits desired by society the heritage 
of kfiowledge, values, and the creative and artistic expressian conserved from the past and 
projected into the future. Because the goals of the two institutions are different and because the 
financing is different, the inelhods of managenK*iit nuist also retlect these differences. 

Scientific M J n a get 1 1 

The study of management is a fairly new discipline, and the study of educational 
management is a very new discipline. Despite resistance, management lias to be a function at all 
levels. The commonly identified functions of management including pL^nning. organizing, 
communicating, motivating, and evaluating must be performed by all segments in community 
college education. CWven the pressing problejiis of our tinaes. it is imperative that the fundamental 
functions of managetnent be systematically incorporated into community college management 
practices and not lelt to chance or accident. Tiie justification for presenting the management by 
objectives theory as applied to conitnunity college education is only secondarily a justificatiori 
based on efnciency and managerial competence. The primary justification of management by 



in community colleges is an educational justification in its contribution to 
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evaluation; Jnul in its contriluilion to studcal learning. Uiiroriunatcly, there is oflcti gre;it 
hostility ai^d debate over nianugcnienl by objectives, a ul nuieli of tlio lioviUity uiul debate 
appears \o center around semantics. There appears to he great eonfnston over just wluit 
management by objectives Is and what it proposes to do. 

Maniigement by objectives is best defined operatioiudly. it is a process whicli provides botli 
a framework and a nielliodology for systeniatically perlorining tlic basic functions of 
manageinenl. Management by objectives in an educational setting begins with i\w asscssmeni of 
the edueational needs in the com ruxniity. Based on tliese needs, a piniosopliy or mission 
statement is developed^ an inventory of resources is cotupiled, and a pi.in for implementing the 
management program is drawn up. Clearly stated {iislitulional objectives are ti\en developed. I- or 
each institutional objective, sets of progr^tni objectives are tlien developed whicli include support 
functions and course objectives. Provision is made for periodic revi-iw throughout the year and 
for systematic evaluation of the extent of achievement of objectives at the end of the year. A 
final part of the management by objectives process involves feedback to liie individuals and 
program managers involved in the achievement of objectives, and systenuiiic revision* 
readjustment, and reassessment on a yearly basis. Two approaches to iniplernenling management 
by objectives currently being tested are the measur.tble institulioiia! objeclives approach al Mt. 
San Jacinto College and the participative approiich of Ihc Coast Conuiumity College District. 

The Mcasurabje Jnsj^'tutional Objectives Approach to MaiKigemenl by Objeclives 

The measurable institutional objectives approach to man agement by objeclives. ileveloped at 
Mt. San Jacinto College, evolved over several years coucuiieiit with ^lie effort to develop 
measurable objectives for courses and an iiulividitali/ed iristiucticMi;il sysleni of nuihi media. I lie 
development of a management by objectives system at this small comnmnity college was 
undertaken without special funding or additional staff. 

From the firsts Mt. San Jacinto College rejected the eoncepi of using tlK manjgenjenl 
system as an evaluation device lor mid-managem*knt or tor instructor evaluation. This stance 
: against the use of management by objectives as atT instructor evjiu^Jtion tlevice was rcNponsibie 
more than any other single factor in first reducing faculty resistance to tlie system and in gaining 
their cooperation and support. 

O isc of fonnal community needs assessment (|ucsti<>nmiires used so extensively in the 
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"participative nunagcnicnr model of management by objectives was also rejected by Mt. San 
Jacinto College as being loo Umc-consunnug for the very limited and possibly dubious results 
achieved. An informal process of community meetings augmeated w ith records of the cUpe^nd 
special services requested by students and community members was used in lieu of v^lnhiynity 
necils assessment questionnaires. 

One of the major stumbling blocks to utilizing a management by objectives system for 
education has been to find an appropriate output measurement device for instruction. The staff 
at Ml^.San Jacinto College believed that if college courses have measurable objectives for most of 
Vrhat students learn, if grading criteria are specific, and if both have been verified by outside 
cxpe^rts, then "units completed" and "grade average** may provide the most useful output 
measures for instruction. Measurable objectives are sought for "most" of what the students learn. 
However, some student learnings are in the * 'currently unmeasurable" category. There are also 
some institutional support program objectives which are currently unmeasurable because 
effective measurement tools are not available. Admitting that there are course objectives which 
are currently unmeasurable significantly reduced faculty concerns about working toward an 
institutional objective approach to management by objectives. 

One objection raised by some faculty members to using '\inits earned" as an output 
measure was that many students learned a great deal before they dropped out of class, but they 
received no units and, therefore, the output report would not credit the class with any 
educational product for those students, A method of issuing partial credit of one or two units for 
a three-unit class was suggested and eventually approved. This method of partial credit has several 
advantages to students and makes the output statistics more accurately reflect the actual learning 
which takes place. Partial credit better served the needs of students because they could see 
short-range objectives being accomplished mpre frequently and if, because of circumstances 
beyond their control, students had to drop out of a class, they received credit on their transcript 
for the units already accomplished. The partial credit provision a]so further emphasized the 
important principle that students receive units and grades for achieving objectives and not for 
"putting in time." 

The Mt. San Jacinto staff also identified "lack of motivation" and "poor reading and writing 
basic skills" as significant constraints to student achievement. As a resuU, the college devoted 
time and resources to developing the "self-actualization by group process" (human potential 
seminal s) to help improve student motivations. Poor reading and writing constraints were dealt 
with by expanding and revising the reading and writing laboratory, but this expansion is too new 
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to be able to report the results of this constraint reduction effort, 



The Edu c ational Audit 

In order to give greater credibitily lo the achievement report and to gain the advice of an 
outsider, Ihc college president recommended that an outside educational auditor be selected by . 
the trustees and that he be given a set of audit specifications to follow. He was employed lo 
sar«ple the output statistics, to interview faculty and staff, and to make an oral audit report to 
the trustees in a public meeting. Detailed written reports were also completed. These reports 
verified the accuracy of grading p!ans, course objectives^ and service function objectives and their 
output measures. (The educational auditor was a university professor who has recently been a 
community college president, and who had previously been a trained financial auditor,) His 
suggestions for improving the management system^ especially in making certain objectives more * 
accurately measurable, were very helpful for program improvement. 

The measurable institutional objectives approach to management by objectives as applied so 
far at Mt, San Jacinto College has served to help solidify staff development efforts. It has also 
helped to make management decisions ou alternative programs based on knowledge of constraints 
encountered and a knowledge of realistic costs related to output, and it has sensed as a unifying 
force for an innovative and effective student-centered educational pro-am. 

The Participative Approach to Management by Objectives 

. The Coast Community College District's efforts lo implement management by objectives are. 
based on two primary assumptions. First, thai management by objectives is the best present-day 
representation of scientific management. Secondly, that the genuine involvement of the people in 
the educational community in the management process constitutes the best representation of the 
human dimension of management, 

The identification and selection of an individual to guide the implementation of the 
program in the coUeges was the first significant step in the, management by objectives process. ; 
Important considerations in arriving at this decision included establishing the need for such a 
position, identifying desirable characteristics and skills, examining methods for selection, and 
determining the responsibilities and functions ^;hich the coordinator would carry out. 
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To get the project planning icam off to a proituctivc start, several steps were necessary: first, 
potential key members were identified; next, the possible contribution of eacli was analyzed 
before selection; and, finally, strategies were developed for the miCtal nieetin^: of tlic planning 
team. 

Most community college administrators will assert vigorously that their college or 
multi-campuS' district has its objectives already slated in the most recent accreditation report. 
Unfortunately, regardless of how well-written Coast Distriet^s objectives were, they frequently 
suffered from the lack of some significant elemenl. By contrast, when needs are assessed and 
appropriately related objectives are developed, they can be iililii?ed to examine the college's 
existing program structure and its educational and cost effectiveness. Obviously, the present 
program stmcture. whether it be organi^ed by activities, divisions, departments, or degree 
programs, could provide a basis for an analysis of costs. This, however, would suggest that all 
programs addressed one or a^iother of the districl*s needs and that all^ needs were addressed by 
one or another of the district's progran^. This is probably not the case. Therefore, a careAil 
comparison of educational needs and objectives and their priority ratings may offer valuable 
information about the ne4:essity to revise the existing program struclurt. 

An important purpose for examining the program structure is that it provides the basis for 
bringing together all of the elements needed for accountability. U will permit clarification of 
objectives, demonstrating the costs of programs working toward attaining objectives and 
evaluation data by program. Sub-programs or activities can also be analyzed or compared with 
others in different areas. Fach of these-tasks can be accomplished by establishing a classification 
scheme which groups the organization's activities according to tlie objectives that e;uh activity 
serves. Within the resulting framcw^ork, information can be assembled on resource requirements, . 
cost outputs, and benefits of all the activities carried on by the organization. 

Each existing prograiiK whetlu i instructional or support, should contribute to one or more 
of the overall institutional objectives that have been estabhshe'd. Lach objective has one or more 
performance indicators to aid in measuring the degree to which it is being attained. Programs 
contributing to these syslemwide objectives will need to have their own program objectives 
measured. These program support objectives should specify activities that will clearJy help reach 
the level of pertorm:ince i^ivlto.ited for the various institutional objectives. Setting program 
ii^^, direct answer to the key questions of accounluhility : ''Wieredo we want : 
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" to go and how do wc gel there?" [n order lo ruakc the establishnieiit of program objectives 
meaningful and to permit later progrum analysis, priorities must be set. Evalualion subsequently 
enables those Jn the program to sec how well their objectives are attained and provides a basis for 
the possible revision of priorities or the addition or dc lot ton of certain program objectives, 
Eslablishing program objectives, deternunlng priorities, and evaluating how well objectives ar^ 
being achieved, will be the most significant activities toward making the Coast District more 
accountable and, more importantly, more educationally effective. 

This model of humanistic management being implem;nted in the Coast Community College 
District is not proposed as something in ad dition to what college staff are^ now doing, [t is 
proposed as an alternative to present management practices and educational pructices.Humanistic 
management calls for a special type of leadership in the educational system. It re^^uires leaders 
who arc effective hujnan beings, who have a good grasp of science-based management, and who 
are able to bring about genuine cooperation among all groups in the educational community. This 
is a big order, but the importance of the educational enterprise demands it. 

The Currently Unmeasurable Objectives Concept " ^"^ 

As slated in Chapter l[, management by objectives is a topic of great controversy. One area 
of great concern involves currently unmeusurable objectives. The use of currently immeasurable 
objectives is the middle ground between those yv\\o propose that behavioral objectives can be 
written for nearly everything that is taught and those who believe that for some subjects there is 
so little of the important learnin^^ that can be measured that it is misleading to try und measure 
any learnings. Simply stated, the "currenUy unmeasurable objectives" apprOiich asks those 
writing educational objectives to^ACrite all otlier objectives with accompanying statements which 
relate the experiences students have which, in the judgment of the instructor, wtH lead the 
student lo achieve the unmeasurable objective. It is naturally hoped that as the instructor 
acquires additional experience in student evaluation he will gain insigfU into ^lew ways to 
measure student achievement and will convert some currently unnkMsurahle objectives ♦o ^ 
measurable ones. It is apparent that a vocational auto mechanics course will have more 
measurable objectives than will an English course in Shakespeare. But the auto mechanS'-.s teacher 
will probably have as one of his objectives the fact that graduates should display certain skills in 
customer relations. The very nature of this objective makes it currently unmeasurable. 
f — 'v, the English teacher of Shakespeare will have objectives which must be measured if he 
i^R J(^d grades and certify units earned. The nec^issity of listing the experience or activities 
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which the student is provided in order to accomplish the unmcasuriible objectives puts a 
limitation to the immeasurable objectives whidi can be claimed for a class or support programs. 
The preparation of measurable and currently unmeasurable objcctiwr serves as a compromise 
which helps bring otherwise disbelk^ ing faculty members into the process of writing course 
objectives. This is critlcclly important because there seems to be no way'to devise a con^plete 
management by objectives system without having the output of courses measured against course 
objectives. 



Staff Evaluation 



A second area of controversy concerns management by objectives as a faculty evaluation 
tool. At first glance, it would appear that one of the most likely ways to evaluate individual 
community college staff members and instructors would be through an appropriate management 
objectives system. The real crux of evaluation is to improve instructional output anti 
therefore, it appears on the surface that the fairest evaluation system would be one that weeds 
out staff members with low output and rewards staff members based on their educational output 
~ the number of objectives accomplished by students. In the case of mid-management In 
community colleges, the dean, the vice president, or department heads» it also appears that they 
should be evaluated on the basis of objectives for which these, mid-management people are 
responsible. 

There are several reasons why a mana^em^nt by objectives system must not_be used as the 
faculty or administrator evaluation system. The first reason is that the mission of community 
colleges Is to assist all people over 18 years of age who can pro/it from instruction. 7 he students 
\n a given class may all be marginally "ab!e'* to profit from instruction or they may all have a 
high capacity to learn the subject? Of course, the most prevalent situation is the class with a 
g^xture of student abilities. If an instructor is going to be evaluated on the objectives 
accomplished by students, then in all fairness the students should have a similar capacity to learn 
and all must have a similar desire to learn, Since we have no known test instruments to make such 
a selection of students, and most community colleges would reject such homogenous groupings if 
test Instruments were devised, we have to reject mana gement by 'objective s as a primary 
evaluation tool. 

i^p.^^4ructors feel that the management System is not a method of evaluation of individuals 
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hut is a system to evaluate the progress thai the whole ihstituuon is making i ward institutional 
objectives* then they are more likely to participate effectively in objective setting and Ih 
Goristraint idei;tification and feduclion. The management by objectives system will give some 
indications about teachers who arc teaching classes with low output, or deans whose program 
objectives have unusually low output accomplishmpnt. Tliese clues can alert those who apply the 
staff evaluation system to look for the reasons behind the unsatisfactory output d^ta, but the^ 
evaluation of individuals should be separate from, and totally independent oT ihe management , 
by objectives system. 

Management by Objeclives and Fiscal Plannin g 

Management by objectives cannot be useful until the academic planning it encompasses is 
integr" ted with fiscal planning. Too often, academic planning is cjnied on without regard to the 
cost implications or operating constraints. Many carefully developed academic plans are 
frequently termed '*wish lists** and discarded without appropriate examination of possible 
alternatives and fiscal trade-o<Ts. At another ixtreme, academic planners may limit their activities 
unduly by imagining fiscal* constraints which do not exist in fact. Symptomatic of this Is 
: development of only those j^Ja^ns and approaches that are '*fiscally realistic,'' Consctiuently, the 
full range of innovative approaches to community college education, constrained only by delivery 
system technology, may never be completely developed. Another problem is that fiscal planning , 
is often conducted without regard to tl.c subtleties InvoWcd in academic planning. An extensive 
e\e>ci$e in setting and developing objectives is wasted if, due to fiscal constraints or efforts at 
-cost minimization," plan*, are rejected without further analysis. More useful planning results 
When costs aftd benefits of only partially attaining goais and objectives are examined. In this way, 
the trade-offs between results and dollars among policy alternatives are cbpveyed explicitly to = 
policy makers. 

Efforts at improving the art of managing higher education do not appear to have yet 
integrated fiscal and academic planning explicitly. The many planning and management tools 
developed by the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems, for example, have 
been dre-jted largely at analyzing utilization and cost of college resources. Only recently has the : 
Center begun to specifically explore the difficult area of outcomes. No Center tools have yet 
been developed for simultaneous analysis of outcomes or benefits and the costs of alternative " 
: Cftlfecft nberations. More generally, many efforts at Implementing planning^ programming, and 
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blidgcling systems ir higher ediKatloh have not beea successful because ihey hii to provide for 
a Integra ti'd treatment of costs and benefits. In tradiiionaJ fasliion, efforts are directed to the 
less difficult, though still staff-consuming, tusk of identifying progr;»ni costs. 

Integrating academic and fiscal planning seems to require an ijpinoach ihai economically / 
provides for the major planning decisions faced by con^munity college maniii\'is. To be Useful, 
the approach niu?>t sonicliow overcome the output measurement prcblcni, t^rovidc for inclusion 
of concerns about student access, and rccogni/c the need for simple, explicit presentations to 
numagers who have iimited tinie and information at liieir disposal. To do this, we suggest a 
■yanking model which incorf orates several tools basic to management hy objectives etTorls, Mils 
model employs a modification to traditional cost-benelit analyses predicated on ranking 
aUemativcs according to three criteria identified as essential to eoninuinily college decision 
making: 

(1) benefits or outcomes (sometimes termed program ciuality), 

(2) costs, and 

(3) access. 

Correct planning solutions are possible only if all three criteria are considered 

simultaneously* If one alternative is preferred to others according to both benefit and cost 

criteria and satisfies the .access criterion as wclJ, the decision is clear. Unfortunately, tl»e tlirec 

criteria are nol always compatible. For example, it may be that increases in college effectiveness 

(benefits compared to costs} may be obtained only at the expense of decreasing access, or vice 
« 

versa. IdeaHy, most decisions would be constructed so that decision makers are not forced to 
subjeetivciy v^vigh tlie access criterion against the eftectiveness criteria. 



As another exampJe, suppose costs and funding are fixed beforehand. It is possible then that 
iniprovemenfs in student access can be obtained only at the reduction of benefits or outcomes 
per student served, lloperully, alternatives may be constructed so that decisionmakers ^re nol 
■ forced to make such lrade*offs. If such choices are necessary ^ however, they should be niadp 
; cvplf("lt rather than implicit as is so often the case hi existing planning cfforls. 

1^ J^(^:>sts are specified, the effort is to satisfy as many of the objectives for benefits and access 
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as possil:'\ (avcn specific jikI Jixcd program ol>jccJivcs for benefits and access, nnmagcrs will 
\i\x\y select llic least cost invans of mcotrnj? those objectives. Frequciitl>. !iowever, pkmning 
decisions do not have specific cost constraints atul a useful decision niodet sho.idd handle 
problenn in which values of all tlue^ criteria may iw \\uk\\. 

The tcchiniiue suggested for tyin^: academic and fiscal planning treats college planning 
decisions in a dual context lliat combines (U academic and fiscal concerns on tiie one hand»and 
(2) college cITectiveness and student access on the other. The nearly insurmountable problem of 
measuring college outcomes is solved by using program objectives specified during the 
management by objectives process. Needs assessmeni, vital to tl e community college re«}uirenient 
for knowing the educational needs and preferciices of its community, is an integral part of the 
process. Ordered rankings of program alternatives according to each of the three criteria: 
bertefits. costs, and access, arc suggested to meet the problems presented by the fact that college 
outcomes, and the va hie of student access cannot be measured in dollars as are costs. These 
rankings of program alternatives provide an economical, understandable, and explicit means by 
which college tnanagers may examine alternative investments and results and arrive at the best 
feasible planning choice, Such an approach would be impossible or, at best, extremely difficult 
Without the tools of management by objectives. 

Mariagement by Objectives- Fad or runclameutal Change? 

Whcilicr management by objectives will lead to fuTidanientuI changes in education* or 
whether it will become another educational fad that xiuiekly passes remains to be tested in the 
colleges. One thiiig is certain - both the demands for increased participation of faculty and 
students in the cducationDl process, and the demands o*" the public for increased accountability, 
efficiency, and effectiveness, must be satisfied, 

The use of manageinent by objectives to try to reconcile conilicting demands has both 
proponents and critics. Among criticisms of management by objectives arc fears that courses will 
begin to cmphasi/e the trivial, the mechanistic, and the easily quantifiable, that management by 
objectives will create a rigid reporting system uul stitlc innovation and experimentation in the 
colleges, that lick of slaff trainittg to participate in management by objectives will bog down th(^ 
■program at the very beginning, that an atmosphere of hosiility and insecurity will be created 
because: of pressures caused by management by objectives, and that individual resistance to 
cgn J prevent the management program from ever becoming effective. 
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Proponents of management by objectives counter these arguments with claims that 
management by objectives provides the most effective planning mechanism available, that 
management by objectives establishes a systematic and effective accountability process, that 
management by objectives can be a technique for improving morale by increasing the 
communication among all levels in the institution, that management by objectives L a mechanism 
lo <leYelop a more integrated educational context, and that management by objectives makes 
significant contributions to all of those who participate In community college education. For 
trustees, management by objectives provides a mechanism that allows them to develop and guide<| 
the mission of the college in terms of specific outcomes in being accountable for the public trust. 
For administrators, management by objectives offers a technique that scientifically and 
systematically Insures that the major functions of management take place on the college campus. 
For the faculty, management by objectives provides a tool for more comprehensive planning of 
educational expediences and for more effective educational evaluation. In addition, areas of 
unnecessary duplication, new needs, and old irrelevant programs can be considered and evaluated 
more effectively than ever before* Students also benefit by knowing in advance what the 
instructor considers important, what the college as a whole proposes to, offer them, and what 
each of the divisions has as objectives for their educational development. Curriculum planning 
can be facilitated and the adversary nature of much education might be overcome since the 
emphasis could shift 'torn the hidden and the unknown to specific achievement of objectives. 
Finally, the public will be bettei informed about the mission of the college, about the 
justification for costs, and about the kinds of objectives that were achieved. Hopefully, the 
debate over management by objectives will be tested and resolved on a voluntary basis, in the 
colleges - allowing for the special context of education and academic freedom - rather than 
through mandated state programs based on inappropriate business management models, or the 
educational concepts of efficiency experts. 
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